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the symbol of 

AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

BY PHILIP S. FONER 


We often think of Lincoln as a product of the American 
frontier and as typically American as “the granite foundations 
of the Appalachian range.” But if any American deserves the 
title “world citizen,” it is Lincoln. The great Russian novelist 
Tolstoy once said of him: 


“If one would know the greatness of Lincoln one should 
listen to the stories that are told about him in other parts of 
the world. I have been in wild places where one hears the 
name of America uttered with such mystery as if it were some 
heaven or hell. I have heard various tribes of barbarians dis¬ 
cussing the New World, but I have heard this only in connec¬ 
tion with the name Lincoln. Lincoln as the wonderful hero of 
enca is known by the most primitive nations of Asia.” 1 


WaS ^ t ^ lat ^ aVe Lincoln this international stature? 
y has he become the hero of the common people the world 
^ • nat made him the symbol of democracy to countless 
0 £ Sanc * s irrespective of race, religion, or nationality? In part, 
to ^ Urse> was l he story of his life which lifted Abe Lincoln 
Abr ^° S ^ 0n a w °rld figure. 

0n Feb lam ^ nco * n was horn in Hardin County, Kentucky, 
Xj nC Qii^ Uar y 12 > *809, the son of the carpenter-farmer Thomas 
Pioneer f ^ ^ anc ^ ^ an ^s Lincoln. His boyhood was spent on 
erty, Yy f nT1S ln Uliana in the midst of hardship and pov- 
' u little formal education—in all less than a year—he 

*939), v 0 | !' X ^ arl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The War Years (N. Y., 
V> P- 375- 
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was eager for knowledge and read and reread every hook he 
could lay his hands on. 

His first contact with slavery occurred while he was still a 
youth. Piloting a flat-boat to New Orleans, he witnessed the 
auctioning of slaves, an act which horrified him so that he 
resolved then and there to “hit slavery and hit it hard.” 

Later settling in New Salem, Illinois, “honest Abe,” as he 
came to be known, clerked in a store, managed a flour mill, 
split rails, served as village postmaster, and studied law. His 
political life started when he was only twenty-five years old, 
serving as a member of the Whig Party in the Illinois state 
legislature from 1854 to 1841. Six years later, he was elected 
to Congress. In 1858, under the newly formed Republican 
Party, hr became candidate for U. S. Senator from Illinois. 
During this campaign his series of debates with the Democratic 
incumbent. Stephen Douglas, the “Little Giant,” stirred the 
nation Although Lincoln lost the election, he became a na¬ 
tional figure because of his firm opposition to the further 
extension of slavery. In i860, he was nominated as the Repub 
bean candidate for President, and elected. 

Concerned primarily with the preservation of the Union, 
Lincoln came to realize that in order to save the Union it was 
necessary to make the abolition of slavery a major objective 
of tire war brought on by the southern slavocrary. In f aru *^’ 
1865, he issuer! the famous Emancipation Proclamation. 
tile nation approved his policies was made evident in 0 ' 
her. 1864, when he was re-elected ori a platform ca ^! n ^ ^ 
vigorous prosecution of the war. On April 15, 1865, tin* k ^ 
life was ended by ari assassin's bullet, a few days a tcr 
Confederate army had surrendered and the Civil ar 
bem brought to a close. ^ 

Almost as well known as his life arc such uttcranc ^ 
these “Why should there not be a patient confident* ,n u j 
ulumntr justice of the people? is there any better ot 
hope m the world?” ”As I would not be a slave, *'» yn&i' 
riot Ire a master This expresses my idea of derno<ra<y ^ ^ 
ever differs from this, to the extent of the difference 

8 


rv •' “In giving freedom to the slaves, we assure free- 

rlernrx f rpe _honorabfe alike in what we give and what we 
dorn to tnc 


^ Vet essentially it was because Lincoln emerged as the central 
r ^ in a world struggle for liberty that he was chosen by 

cople in many lands to serve as their symbol of democracy. 
-Abraham Lincoln was not yours only,” went a message from 
the people of Aureale, Sicily, to the people of the United 
States shortly after his death, “but was also ours because he 
was a brother whose great mind and fearless conscience guided 
a people to Union and courageously uprooted slavery.” 2 And 
the working men of South London declared, in their “Address 
to the American People”: “The name of Abraham Lincoln had 
become famous to the working people of England; he ap¬ 
peared as one of themselves, fighting the battle of freedom for 
all lands.” 3 

Like Thomas Jefferson, Lincoln believed that Americans 
were not acting for themselves alone but for the whole human 
race. “The sympathies of this country,” he wrote in 1852, and 
the benefits of its position should be exerted in favor of the 
people of every nation struggling to be free." 4 By its very 
existence the American union exerted a powerful influence in 
that direction. For America was the living answer to the cry 
°f the reactionaries of Europe that the masses were too igno- 
ranl to be granted equal opportunities to participate in gov¬ 
ernment and to obtain liberty, happiness, and security. What 
Was it, Lincoln asked again and again, that enabled America 
t0 serve as a bcacon-light to the oppressed people of every 
nation ? And always he caine to the same conclusion: it was the 
n °blc sentiment in the Declaration of Independence which 
^rted that all men are created free and equal and are en- 


p to Diplomatic Correspondence of 1865 (Washington, 1866), 

Pi K ^:, aUo Mumed in Andrew C. McLaughlin, "Lincoln as a World 
1 ^ Lincoln Association Papers ( 1924 )* PP* 95* 1 *®* 

M n\ H ^ X t0 WplotMtiic Correspondence of j86}, p. 2 O 5 . 

V01 ‘ Ur nrook » bapslcy, Wrilmi's of Abraham Lincoln (N. Y„ 1905-06), 
’ u » M‘ ia. 
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dewed with inalienable rights among which are life, lib^ 
and the pursuit of happiness. It was "that sentiment i n ^ 
Declaration of Independence, - ’ said Lincoln early i n i86j 
" which gave liberty not alone to the people of this counts, 
but hope to all the world for all future time. It was that whidj 
gave promise that in due time the weights would be Lif^ 
horn the shoulders of all men. and that all should have an 
equal chance.*’ 5 

It was this principle that provides us with a key to under¬ 
standing Lincoln's role in the struggle over slavery, which 
culminated in the Civil War, and his apparent contradictions 
and inconsistencies during the course of this struggle. 

Thai Lincoln hated slavery is a conclusion that no one who 
has read the large body of his writings and speeches can 
escape. The very sight of Negro slaves, he once wrote, was 
“a continued torment to me ... and continually exercises the 
power of making me miserable/* 6 Again and again Lincoln 
spoke of “the monstrous injustice of slavery itself/’ And at no 
time during his career did he fail to express his complete dis¬ 
agreement with the slaveowners and their northern allies who 
contended that slavery was a positive good. If slavery was not 
wrong, Lincoln cried, then nothing was wrong. Opposition to 
this monstrous injustice, he declared, was founded on men s 
essential love of justice. Hence no one who considered himself 
a just person could avoid the duty of opposing the system ot 
human slavery. 


at Lincoln s opposition to slavery was based on much m ort 
a love for justice. He was convinced that slavery and the 
arguments that were brought forth to justify the enslaving 
. \ wer e opening the way to the destruction 

<A aJJ Araerkan »- “ l *ay,” he declared, “ihat & 
„ , / freedom Declaration of Independence] app 1,£ * 

out t wdl a * Uj ourselves; that the class of argum«i‘ 

f* d Uj €0 * nb « ‘hat idea i* also calculated to bre^ 


cv ftZOif’jr 4 John Complete Workt of Mam 
* Ibid,, Vol, ||, p ^ tfj ^ dud a* SUoUy arid Hay*) 
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and to 


t he very idea of free government even for white men, 
undermine the very foundations of free society/* T 


uaJly important was the fact that the very existence of 
javery in America, by making a mockery of the Declaration 
of Independence, "deprived our Republican example of its just 
influence in the world,” thereby reducing the abiLity to assist 
people of every country struggling to be free. Lincoln was well 
aware that the labor movement of England and France com¬ 


plained that in tolerating the existence of slavery the Ameri¬ 
can people delivered a serious blow to the efforts of the 
European masses to establish democratic institutions in their 


countries. 

“I have always hated slavery," Lincoln once said, "as much 
as any Abolitionist.” 8 Yet his having said this by no means 
made Lincoln an Abolitionist. He was quite ready to agree 
with the Abolitionists that slavery was an evil that must be 


removed from the American scene. He had respect for the 
courage of the men and women in the Abolitionist movement 


who faced social ostracism, imprisonment, and death itself to 
further the cause of emancipation. But, he argued, the south¬ 
erners had the legal right to their slaves. To ignore that right 
would result in civil war and the disruption of the Union. He 
could not agree with those Abolitionists who proclaimed that 
die American Union was based on an artificial unity and that 
it would be better for the cause of liberty everywhere if the 
bnion were dissolved.® 


wr ] i^ nc °* n saw a disruption of the American Union 
world / ,hC greatest tragedy that would befall a suffering 
ho >/• ° r ** Wou ^ mean die destruction of "the last best 
force s ^ Can * 1, ant * gladden the hearts of anti-democratic 
tion ( ;7 yWhere ‘ S,aver y was ari evil he said, but the dissolu¬ 
te A lx I . * on was a ^ rea, er evil. He was convinced that 

Would ;:r m <Jounne tf, at Slavery be immediately abolished 
,>u 1 m tlic destruction of the Union. lu addition, a 

Ibid . Vnl V 

tu ~ a 


It 






sudden abolition of slavery would bring in its wake econo*^ 
chaos and still further disrupt the entire structure of the 
nation. 

These convictions caused Lincoln to reject the Abolitioni# 
program of immediate emancipation of the slaves. But in 
rejecting their program he did not call for a policy of non- 
collaboration with the Abolitionists under any and all dr- 
cumstanccs. He was ready to unite with the Abolitionists in 
furthering the cause of certain immediate demands upon 
which he and they could agree. 10 And it was Lincoln who 
finally paid the highest tribute to these heroic pioneers in the 
anti-slavery struggle, when he said, shortly after signing the 
Emancipation Proclamation: "I have been only an instru* 
ment. The logic and moral power of Garrison and the anti- 
slavery people of the country, and the Army have done all." u 

For many years Lincoln clung to the belief that it was pos¬ 
sible to rid the country of slavery gradually, over a long period 
of time. This is not to say that he cherished the illusion that 
the slaveowners would themselves extinguish the institution 
of slavery. “The Autocrat of all the Russias," he wrote in 
2 ^ 55 ' w tll resign his crown and proclaim his subjects fr# 
republicans sooner than will our American masters voluntarily 
give up their slaves." 12 But if slavery could be confined to the 
southern states, Lincoln argued, then it would be possible to 
bring about its extirpation gradually. Without new lands to 
feed upon, the monstrous" institution would become nfl 
profitable, and the way would be open to legislate it out o 
existence with compensaton to the slaveholders for the loss o 
their property. 

Lincoln s dream of gradually abolishing slavery was shar^ 
by many people in the North. Even Thaddeus Steven* 
much closer to the Abolitionists than Lincoln, was 


10 Ibid., Vol. n, p. 243. 

, r v lCd fio by rhomas Wentworth Higginson, Contemporaries (^° 
and N. Y., ,889), p. 24V . William Lloyd Garnson, editor of The 
was an outstanding leader of the Abolitionist movement. 

12 Nlcola y and Hay, op. tit., Vol. II, p. 2?9 . 


vinced that if slavery could be kept within the limits of the 
South it would eventually pass out of existence. And Robert 
Toombs, a leading spokesman for the slavocracy, declared: 
i.jn fifteen years more, without a great increase in slave terri- 
ton', either the slaves mast be permitted to flee from the 
whites, or the whites must flee from the slaves." 12 Men like 
Toombs drew no distinction between Lincoln’s program of 
locking up slavery in the South and that of the Abolitionists 
which called for the immediate emancipation of the slaves. 
If either of the two policies were adopted by the Government 
of the United States, they argued, their “peculiar institution" 
would be doomed. 

By confining slavery to the South, Lincoln hoped not only 
to achieve its ultimate extinction but also to keep the un¬ 
settled territories of the national government for free labor. 
Here the oppressed of the world, the "Hans and Baptiste, and 
Patrick, and all other men from all the world," would “find 
new homes and better their condition in life." 14 He knew 
enough of southern economic life to realize that once the 
slaveholders moved into the western lands, free laborers would 
be forced to move out. Slavery drove out free farmers and 
free laborers wherever it was allowed to exist. 15 It was im¬ 
possible therefore to cherish the hope that America should 
ecome a haven for the oppressed of all countries and at the 
same time remain indifferent to the efforts of the slaveowners 
t0 s P rca d slavery into the unsettled territories. 

L T mil 1854 Lincoln, as he himself phrased it, was "quiet" 
° n ( l u estion of slavery. 16 But this did not mean that he 
indifferent to the entire issue. As early as 1848 he is said 
this aVC H. Seward: "We have got to deal with 

ls slavery question, and have got to give much more atten- 


the 


0 ct ^ U ° ted by Karl Marx in an article for the New York Daily Tribune, 
Unit 1 ^ 1, See Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, The Civil IVar in * u ~ 
u tjT" < N ‘ Y - *937). P- u. 

16 Ibid X and Hay ' ° P ' CiL ' Vo1 ' V ’ P p - 5 8 - 59 - 
l * Vol. Ill, p%3 3 * 
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tion to it hereafter than we have been doing.** it About 
time, as a member of Congress, he supported the Wjj ^ 
Proviso forbidding slavery in any territory acquired as a ul? 
of the war with Mexico. And in 1849 he introduced a bill 1 *-* 
tire House of Representatives providing for the aboliti 0n J," 
slavery in the District of Columbia with financial compensa 
tion for the owners. But this was to go into effect only if ^ 
slaveowners consented. Throughout these years he was of the 
opinion that slavery was on its last legs and would soon draw 
its final breath. He was certain that “everybody was against 
it and that it was in the course of ultimate extinction.” 18 
Then in 1854 Lincoln’s beautiful dream came to an end 
Early in that eventful year Congress passed the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act which provided for the formation of two terri¬ 
tories, Kansas and Nebraska, and allowed for the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty, that is, that the people of the territories 
be allowed to decide for themselves whether they wanted 
slavery or not. Thus the measure repealed the Missouri Com¬ 
promise line of 1820 according to which all the land m 
the Louisiana Territory, north of the 36° and 30' line, was to 
be free from slavery. Now the Kansas-Nebraska Act openet 
the way for the recognition of the principle that slavery cou 
spread throughout the vast, unsettled territories of the nl 

States. ^ . „ jgf 

It was obviously impossible for Lincoln to remain 1 ^ 

any longer. “We know the opening of new tenlt ^ toheti 
slavery,” he said in a speech at Peoria, Illinois, in ^ 
1854, tiie first great speech of his career, tenc s 0 s j ave ry 
petuation of the institution, and so does keep men feel like 
who would otherwise be free. Tins result we c o n rcS s 

favoring, and we are under no legal obligation ull til 

our feelings in this respect.” 10 And from Oct ox; »_ jn l^ s 
the outbreak of the Civil War Lincoln was stea 

17 Frederick W. Seward, Seward at Washington as Senato 
of State (N. Y., 1891). Vol. II, p- 80. 

is Nicolay and Hay, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p- 33 * 
i& Ibid., Vol. II, p- 223. 


. . m anv further territorial concessions to the slave 
°PP°er and refused to suppress his feelings "in this respect.” 
P° conservatives in the Republican Party, which was 
formed shortly after the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
L Dressed a desire to abandon opposition to the expansion of 
hvery in the territories in order to win new recruits, Lincoln 
sharply took issue with them, pointing out that the main 
object of the new party was "the preventing the spread and 

nationalization of slavery." 20 

The nomination of Lincoln in i860 as the Republican 
standard bearer, it has often been asserted, was merely the 
result of chance, plus vote-swapping, logrolling and wire¬ 
pulling. While some of this may be true, it ignores the fact 
that Lincoln already possessed a mass following among the 
small farmers and workingmen who comprised the bulk of the 
Republican Party. Swedish workers in the Middle West spoke 
affectionately of ", arbetaresonen Lincoln” (Lincoln, the son 
of the workingman), and German workers in Illinois showed 
their devotion to Lincoln by organizing, early in i860, 
Lincoln-for-President clubs. 21 In April, i860, moreover, the 
Baltimore Turnzeitung, central organ of the German Turn- 
vereins of the United States, in which workingmen pre¬ 
dominated, came out for Lincoln for President. “Under a 
standard-bearer like him,” it declared, “the Republican Party 
will be certain of victory.*' 22 

The stand taken by the Turnzeitung may come as a distinct 
surprise to those who have been led to believe that Lincoln 
jus a political nonentity in i860 when the Republican con- 
la" 11011 met. But in reality he had already won wide popu- 
Linml!T n f Ia T sections of th « P lai '> people. For one thing, 
by the stm endea f ed hlmse,£ to the foreign born in America 
Nothing in!. he had taken in °PP° si tion to the Know- 
g Vcment ’ that vicious crusade instituted in the 

20 ibid., Vol v q 

21 Nels Rcvb. * 12 *- 2 9 ( em phasis in original). 

P- 54 - dn8 ° n ’ Swedtsh Immigrants in Lincoln's Time (N. Y., 194a), 

*‘-n liaringer, Lincoln's Rise to Power (Boston, . 9S7 ), pp . M> ^ 






fifties by chauvinist elements against foreigners, Catholic* 
Negroes. In 1854 Lincoln denounced KnowNothirigj* ni ' ^ 
refused to endorse fusion between the Know Nothing ami IT 
publican parties. "Of their principle/' he wrote, “1 think in l 
better than I do of those of slavery extensionist*. Indeed 1 ,\ ( 
not perceive how any professing to he sensitive to the vvr<„, 1 
of the Negro, can join in a league to degrade a class of W |„J 
men. I have no objection 10 'luse' with anybody, provided | 
can fuse on grounds which 1 flunk right." w Thereafter JJ n , 
coin lost no opportunity to blast away at the Know Nothing 
movement, lie spoke frequently of the contributions (ivnmm 
Irish, French, and Scandinavians had made to American tiv|. 
Uxaiion. and ernphasi/ed that the true mark of American 
democracy was the fact that “men that have come from Luropc 
themselves or whose ancestors have come and settled here* 
could hud themselves "equal in all things in this country/' 
lo permit the Know Nothings to triumph would he tania* 
mount to destroying at one blow the finest features of Arncrl* 
can institutions. 114 

By his sympathetic understanding of the problems of work* 
nigrum, Lincoln gained the support and respect, of many free 
laborers in the North. Lincoln's relations with the working 
class have been the subject of heated dispute 1 . Pseudo-revolu¬ 
tionary writers have wasted many pages in an effort to prove 
that Lincoln was not a socialist. Spokesmen for the National 
Association of Manufacturers have depicted Lincoln as an 
enemy of the labor movement and a staunch defender of 
capital against labor. 80 

Lincoln himself belonged to the petty-bourgeois, farmer, 
and small storekeeper class, and his approadi to the working 

™ Philip Van Dorcn Stern, Life and Writings of Abraham Lincoln 
(N. Y., 19-10), pp. 388*89. 

** Nicotay and Hay. op. clt., Vol. Ill, pp . 10 .o,. 

lor mtcrcHting discussions of Lincoln's attitude towards labor* 
Hcrnid.1 ScIilUtcr, Lincoln, Labor and Slavery (N. V., .9.3); W. J thel " 
••Lincoln and Labor,” The Independent (February n, ,909. PF- 
and A. C. Cole, Lincoln"House Divided" Speech, did it re/lcct a duel"" 1 
of class Struggle 7 (Chicago, 1923). 
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f cn tly reflected his origin. While, a% he himself ad- 
d a * H i' on more than one occasion, he did not understand 
^ r problems of the industrial working cla**, the fact re- 
* >( that among political figures of his day he was still the 
spoken champion of the laboring man and of the 
n, °. n f wor kerH to organize and to strike. Certainly no other 
r, *iiiunal political leader would have dared to nay, as did 
I jiiroln in his New Haven speed] of March 0 , 1860, in refer* 
nU r to the great shoemakers’ strike then in progress: "I am 
gbid to see that a system of labor prevails Iri New England 
under which laborers can strike when they want to, where 
they are not obliged to labor whether you pay them or not, 

I like the. system which lets a man quit when he wants to, and 
w j*|, ii might prevail everywhere. One of the reasons why l 
mu opposed to slavery is just here.” 

Lincoln's stand on slavery was one that was understood and 
appreciated by tile woikingmen. As he pointed out in March, 
iHtio; "If you give up your convictions and call slavery right 
...you let slavery in upon you. Instead of white laborers who 
can strike, you'll soon have black laborers who can't." 

Considerable emphasis has usually hern placed upon the 
fad that Lincoln was a minority President, since he received 
only /jo per cent of the vote— 1 , 8136,000 votes t o the 2,815,000 
cast for Douglas, Breckinridge, and Bell. But the important 
fact is that the anti-secession forces in the election were in the 
majority, Lincoln's votes, plus that of Stephen A. Douglas, 
candidate of the pro-Union Democrats, and of John C. Bell, 
candidate of the Constitutional Union Party, came to 82 per 
cent of the total. Also significant is the fact that in fourteen 
wave states, Douglas, Hell, and Lincoln received 124,000 more 
* Hes ll >an Breckinridge, the standard hearer ol the secessionist 
L ( menu. The oft-repeated story that the drive for secession 
l,l( l vast popular support in the South is definitely in need of 
r evision. Finally, it is important to remember that Lincoln's 
V ° U Was distributed in states that had many electoral votes 
® Wl,1 g to the fact that they were heavily populated. Hence, as 
Coin’s secretaries, Nicolay and Hay, have pointed out: "If 

*7 


aJI '!'<• voit# given io all t j lc t 
tuMu'iiititUid ,u.d < a*,| 'f °PP‘*<ng t *n(|| t j aie 

mill Ji;i... ,01 rt ticket. 1 , , 


Uc * had t)ee 


M,,f ““VC received .nu 

ma /‘' u 'y "< 35 «* the entire Hwi.wli 9 ck "" ral ' 


° f j " * hr North atid' WrVr T« ?*! '""Wtf 

#„ y ford.tr ,nn,n,i»l <ru,oZ>n l 

J-wr, The people h.d Itrrn 4 ,ow «> J !'» ** 

'hr CVrm» of the pa#. dead,- t#„t,| a |i v 1 hU ' Ulti * if *>, bat 
v'.oed them that the #l«vd.oldm had LhZm ',"* 
conspiracy to upend *i»very into the terri.orie# J, 'T? 
»»•••••** h Wly In .he fret state* ai 
1 Ix lirf. and .. was thJ# ...orr that, anything else which hid 
#wrp. Jurn into the rank# of lire popular force# opting l 

f ex P an * ,on of #lavery. It wa# typical of Lincoln that 

though he reached rhi# decision hesitantly, he saw it through 
rcholu f*Jy without the *Iightest wavering. New too far ahead 
of the people, he had been able to voice their semimenu on 
the Jeading mue of the day a* well as to express their distaste 
for any policy which called for surrendering opposition to the 
extension of slavery. 

After his election, when conservative Republicans were 
ready to accept compromise plans which provided for the 
spread of slavery into the great Southwest in the hope of 
bringing the seceded states back into the Union, Lincoln 
wrote: ‘There is one point... I can never surrender-that 
which was the main issue of the Presidential canvass anti de 
cided at the late election, concerning the extension of slavery 
in the territories.” * 8 And on the eve of his inauguration, w ten 

2 « Nicolay and Hay, Abraham Lincoln: A History (N. Y»# l ® 9 °)» 

P- 295. . ift ,_ mud» 

27 The Supreme Court decision in the Dred Scott case in 57 . ofi ty 

to popularize this conviction. The Court, which consisted o ^ ^ an y 
of Southerners, ruled that the slaveholders could take their c u 
territory of the United States and hold them there in bondage 
what Congress or the territorial legislature said to rrhc r f?" Vol* *' 

28 Quoted by Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The 


""Mbit any iunlw inrhoriHl V Wlef 

The people had bm, glow d 

,u “ ,,,cr » ‘he slaveholder# j. J I . ,.&* 
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|on ol Ncw y„rk businessmen urged bun to yield to 
^ dd ^| 4 l ']rrnand» of the South” and thereby prevent the gr ass 
'* u , W1II( , .he street* of our eo/mnen la) <iuc#/’ Lincoln 

IfifW 

replied: 

„j ^jj ra T' an oath that f will to thr* beat of my ability 
rwrvc protect, and dfrbrid th** O>mtifution of the iJuitwl 
fhc (JcmbMUion will not be prr^rved and do- 
fmtM until it j« enforced and obey/rd in every fart ol every 
<m ,,f (br Uji’tirrf Stale*. It rntM \>e v> respect**], obeyed, 
enforced, and defended, let the gra m grow where it may.” ** 

The characteristic whirl) Lincoln exhibited during the year* 
prior to the outbreak of the Civil War he was to display dur¬ 
ing the war itself. Once again he came to vital decisions hesi¬ 
tantly, hut. again he carried through these decisions resolutely 
oner hr had made up his mind to follow the proper course 
of action. Nothing reveal# this more dearly than does hi# aid- 
trnli; towards the emancipation of the Negro slaves. 

There is no doubt that the slogan, “Save the Union,” which 
Lincoln advanced at the outbreak of the Civil War was cor- 

Z XtcT. Y " SmaH fraCti ° n ° f lhc norlhe ™ 

ill) joLedTh, tt ^ thC moment Fort Sum ‘" was at- 
than that of savin Wit “ any aim in mind ° [ ker 

Q Hy advanced clJl T' 0 "' S ° me AboHlionists politi- 
^'lemcyer ontered tho " 1 ?" Communists lik e Joseph 
to abolish Nemo sH 8g C WUh a consci °usness of the 
WW d <*rly from T Ty “ WeU 35 to save the Union and 

But it“, doubO„7 Se K 'i at ,he ~° «« .n,er 

n «»dy at thi, , imc ” e ‘ hcr ma ">' who i°'n«t the colors 

>mt,t,. They sha ™ “ « cc p ]ogjc Abolii . onist 

the “ ale in the war was T " lhe belieI Uiat the only 
'h«» < ..'”. nty lav ' 'he right to bre* “ a Irce .government 

eaK u U P whenever they 

(N. y "' 1 ^iidburg, J t ° neT ’ Business and Slavery (Tsj c . 

” ou " ^ * 
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But events themselves and the logic of waging a people 
war successfully quickly taught the people that the abolition 
of slavery was essential to the preservation of the Union. Had 
not the slaveowners themselves boasted that their "peculiar 
institution” would win the war for them? Said their paper, 
the Savannah Republican: 

“Thev [the Northern people] forget the peculiar character 
of our institutions, the permanency of our industrial system, 
the fact that the labor of the South is not as elsewhere, the 
fio-htine element of the State. When wars occur in Europe or 
at° the North, thev take the laboring man from the plow, 
4* workshop and factor,' ■« «g* ***; Production to d* 

„ tent 0 f the force required, must accord,ugly cease In die 

are. 

£££ o 8 f“rraloun. o, a hundred bal*”» 

But the slaveowners overlooked the fact that a 
more able-bodied slaves awaited but a word to ail^ ^ „ 
with die North bodily as theyatea^ Noclh 

the tuonihs passed, more and who „„w funu* 

agree wid. Thaddeus Steven. thatho« ^ ^ ^ 

.he means of war, but „ Hence they joi^ “ 

h ir)o?2t::^z:L «»a — 

•The popular outburst en CM „vt, I* 

.1 Sawtum.'i IUp«Wi«”- dptinwd m «• ljH S 

«*”- p Woodley Tluxddeu* Swen* (H»,&)> pF ‘ 

afl 17 . 


eoUS /-.» And the chorus r ^ 0 ked P the°ordeT was 
and s P° nta "he people when L ‘“^ rep orted that in many 

" lm pr “ ecutins the wat . 

huncJrCdS wiped out." 34 , . v#Y i despite his own 

“‘wUncola the comervadve comma- 

^ndtS ' Cn U^tlc' training 

holders ol the border states, P sibk for these k» 

and middle class l[je slaveholders' influence, Karl 

ti.rn Commenting upon ^ £ngds had watched 

M ,„, „ho wh ^ “2/“, America from Urn begtnnmg, 
the course of tne sliu 56 

wrote ^ _ • 

.....Tender regard for the intern,* ^TuSL ’Z- 
bililies of these ambiguous al tes as beginning of the 

e,«„. with incurable weakness mte ^Stable spot, 
war... and forced it to spare the foe m 
the root of the evil—slavery itself. 

The border states were important to the “J^^with 
Union; before the war they had supplied t e ou 
most of the necessities of life. Lincoln had g cal * se . 
concern himself with keeping these states loyal to t e nion. 
But he failed to see that the slaveowners in the border states 
did not represent the mass of the people any more than t ey 
did in the South itself. Hence, rather than ally himself with the 
*nti-sl a very, popular forces in these states (the Germans were 
an lrri portant element) he clung to the policy of dealing only 
the loyal slaveowners, quite a few of whom merely wore 
«*sk of loyalty. 

14 s l,arry Wi,,ia nu. Lincoln and the Radicals (Wise, 194 O* P- 4 1 - 
h e lkc Utfer *tor, Vol. XXXI, pp. 15 , 130 * Philadelphia 

lK4i * 

4,4 and Kiii/fU 
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In like maimer Lincoln would not part with h* 
reacacoar^. aari-Abohdonist Union Command^ *** 
General George B. McClellan, despite popular 
die general's super<[ilatorv tactics. Lincoln made eV^r * 
able effort to prod McClellan into action and sought 
stantly to remind him that he invariably overestimated ^ 
size and strength of enemy forces and underestimated his 
Bat though McClellan ignored the President, Lincoln o- 
aodnng. Nor did he interfere when McClellan and oih^ 
Union generals of the same stripe warned the slaves agam 
amr attempt to free themselves, and forcibly returned m 
bondage Negroes who came over to the Union lines. The 
people raged when McClellan assured the slaveowners that his 


army did not intend to interfere in any way with their chattels 
and would “on the contrary, with an iron hand, crush any 
attempt at insurrection on their part." M 
Still Lincoln said nothing. He still hoped that somehow, in 
some way, he might be able to convince the South to accept 
the North s terms, that perhaps the slaveholders could be won 
over to support compensated emancipation of their slaves. 

But events themselves, and the logic which had brought so 
many people in the North to realize the necessity of emanci¬ 
pation and of ridding the army of all who refused to 
offensive warfare, were now to have their effect on Lincoln’ 
Even T. Harry Williams, in his book, Lincoln and the 
cals, a study which bemoans the emancipation of the s ^ aV ^ 
concedes this very point. “Against Lincoln and his consent 
program,” he writes, “the Jacobins [the Radical Republic* 
waged a winning battle. Both logic and time aided 1 ^ 
cause. For Lincoln proposed the impossible—to conduct ^ 
war for the preservation of the status quo which ha P 
duced the war." 37 ^ 

"l claim not to have controlled events,” Lincoln 
1864. but confess plainly that events have controlled n 


Williams, op. tit., p. 25. 

* 7 Ibid., pp. 17-18. 

** Nicolay and Hay, op. tit., Vol. X, pp. 65-69. 


of Lincoln’s historical greatness that he came 
J(i$l t,emeas ib]lhy of his own program. Once con- 

Wl Tlc moved decisively. The year .862 was a year o 
TlDt€d ’ 1 February the government prosecuted and hanged 
*** 1 Gordon; a slave trader, the first slave trader to 

Ni: " 3 Tmed even though the laws of the country had long 
jL^d die foreign slave trade to be piracy which was a 
offense. In March, Lincoln approved an Act of Con- 
prohibiting officers of the army from using the mili- 
arv forces to return runaway slaves. In April, the United 
State signed a treaty with England providing for mutual 
light of "search to suppress the slave trade. That very same 
month, the government freed the slaves in the District of 
Columbia with compensation for their owners. In June, the 
United States recognized the Negro republics of Haiti and 
Liberia, an act which the Abolitionists had been demanding 
for decades but which the slavocracy had succeeded in block¬ 
ing. In July, after demanding several revisions in the measure, 
Lincoln signed the Confiscation Act which declared free the 
tebdl' 0 ^ ^ ersons any way aided or supported the 

r evoiu, n ^ e P tem ^ er > 1862, to climax the swift succession of 
mation of^ measures> Lin coln issued a preliminary Procla- 
been the manci P ation to take effect January, 1863. It has 
bio graphers °*. ^ Chunking school of historians and 
i t was n ? smis j s ^ Proclamation with the comment 

*as not veT 8 u an empty §esture ’ since the Union 
^iority 0 £ th / m ™ Position to extend freedom to the 

0 mted 0u t in a let? m ^ Confederac y* But as Karl Marx 

£“*“'*9, ,86, ; -Th't ‘ £ ™ nd ' Frederkk E "S' k . dated 
U„ co ,„. s ‘"V W‘th which .he Southerners have 
j,:. thinly, s,, ', - ' Ptows iheir imponance." ■» 

l^' 1 ' s,gni6 an ““ “^"''"stivesdid not underestimate the 

«» l,if'’ »“Sh. frantically tf Frockm ation. On the „ 
“ to. an ' McClellan l t0 dissuade him from carrying 
f ° “ ^ warned U„co|“ 

^ CH > P. 258 . 
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that the Administration must under no circumstances 
its conservative policies, issued a counter-proclamation 

armv denouncing any and all proposals to free the sla° ^ 
Lincoln replied by dismissing McClellan from the armv ^ 
announced his intention of carrying through his Proclatn ^ 
w of Emancipation- The Abolitionist Senator Charles Sum n J 
after a visit to Lincoln on December 28, 1862, wrote ',v 
will be glad to know that the President is firm. He says that 
he would not stop the Proclamation if he could, and he com 
not if he would.’* 41 

The President remained firm. Having taken the decisive 
step, “absolutely essential,” to use his own words, “for the 
preservation of the Union,” he refused to budge an ind 
“While I am in my present position,” he declared, “I shall not 
attempt to retract or modify the emancipation proclamation, 
nor shall I return to slavery any person who is free by the 
terms of that proclamation or by any of the acts of Con¬ 


gress.” 42 


Lincoln’s desire to consolidate working-class and middk- 
dass sentiment in Europe was an important factor in hh 
decision to issue the Emancipation Proclamation. Owing w 
the Federal blockade of the South, thousands of unemploy^ 
textile workers in England starved throughout our Civil Wa- 
But because they believed in democracy and hated slavery ^ 
because they regarded the Civil War in America as their ^ 
^ too, the English working classes endured their misery 
suffering without a murmur. And whenever their reactio ^ 
government took steps to involve England on the side 0 ^ 
Confederacy, they spoke out in opposition at mass tti ^ 
organized by trade unions, by liberals like John Bright* 
prominent communists like Karl Marx and Frederick 
Henry Adams, son of the American ambassador to 

487^ 

40 George B. McClellan, McClellan's Own Story (N. Y., 1BS7)' 

41 Edward L. Pierce, Memoir and Letters of Charles 

Vol. IV, p. 115. 

42 Nicolay and Hay, op. cit., Vol. X, p. 310. 
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Marx's “guiding hand” in the organization of these 

protest class and the Confederate agents in 

ThC d s0Ug ht frantically to weaken the devotion of the 
En S la " s to the Union and obtain support for intervention on 
W side of the South. To defend slavery was, of course, im- 
tbC -Me Nor was there any use in arguing that intervention, 
^ breaking the blockade, would restore prosperity to the 
English working class. The answer of the workers was clear: 

,: No matter what the suffering we may endure, no matter 
what the sacrifices we may have to undergo, we will not allow 
our Government to depart from the strict principle of neu¬ 
trality on behalf of the slaveholding Confederacy.” 44 
But one argument did have influence and did succeed in 
confusing many workers. Why suffer, said English papers 
friendly to the South, why endure misery and hardships for a 
cause the North does not even champion? The North was not 
fighting to free the slaves. The struggle in .America was simply 
a battle between Republicans and Democrats over protective 
tariffs and banking systems. Why then starve and sacrifice? 

Carl Schurz, the German-American Abolitionist who was 


serving as American Ambassador to Spain, was genuinely 
alarmed at the failure of the Lincoln administration to make 
^ar clearly one for the abolition of slavery. In a report to 
d Cretan, of State Seward in 1861, Schurz pointed out with 
order^ V ^° r need f° r the adoption of this poliev in 
°bserva° * nSl ^ re & ood will abroad. He emphasized that his 
hfin tha) 0 ^ ^ n §l anc h France, and Spain had convinced 
among ^ WaS cons iderable surprise and disappointment 
that abolfi When the Federal Government had “denied 

He went ! ° n slaver Y was on e of the objects of the war.” 


on* “Tk - J 

ne agents of the South ... are availing them- 

rt , 3 Ephraim B ah 

** Vork * v , Great Britain and the American Civil War 

P H - hr k ; 5 !: R V ° ; P- 2 92 n. 

St'rnce Qulrf / Workin?nien and tht .American Civil War” 
'ky V “' XXXIX. » s« .to Apponlix in to 

h workers aided the Union cruse. 


*e9vc% eii this Mifr M >hirw?s with wbtMtnett. 


Mgcrtt* <&rc<taUy csxxrta) fr tm ihc eye* of the ^ 

cmly wn 1c point, their attachment to slavery. o*,^, '*** 

fhrm in hiding with equal rare our only strong | y>int ^ 
opposition to slavery' While they, well knowing ho* !** 
nani slavery is to the European wav of feeling, do all to rr^ 
European* forget that they light for it, ought wr. who 
equally well acquainted with European sentiments, to abaa* 
from making European* remember what we fight for? jj 
is my profound conviction that as soon as the war becooa 
distinctly one for am! against slavery, public opinion will be 
so strongly, so overwhelmingly in our ia\or, that in spue of 
commercial interests, or secret spies, no European govemraea 
will dare to place itself by declaration or act, upon the side 
of a universally condemned institution.** 41 

Lincoln was well aware of the importance of meeting aol 
defeating the Confederate propaganda in Europe and d 
strengthening the mass sentiment for the Union in lorctp 
count tin. To (>arl Schurz he said: # *I cannot imagine that a*j 
European power would dare to recognize the Confederacy if 
it became clear that the Confederacy stands lur slavery ^ 
the Union lot freedom/* 4 * 

Events proved the correctness of this conviction. 

*] he J if it isf k working class was deeply stirred when it * rar ^ 

that Lincoln had announced his determination to fi tf 1 

it fca«*i 

slaves in January, 18^3. At the same time, however, ^ 
that reactionary force* might influence Lincoln ^ d ,r ^ 
moment to draw' back. Led by Kail Marx and promt 11 {1 ^ 
union leaders, the workingmen ol England held mctnt'b ^ 
drew up atUlre&se* urging Lincoln to stand last and cU ° 
until slavery was abolished. ^ 

The most famous address sent to President Lim 0 ^ 
that adopted by the workingmen of Manchester at a 111 
at the Free Trade Hall, December 31, 1862. It was l0J 

. Y0I. 

4B Carl Schurz, The Reminiscences of Carl Schurz (N. V., * 9°9 
pp. 885>86. 

40 Ibid.j pp. 309-io. 
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Charlr* Frond* Adam. 


ihr American Amfo****- 


tr lv rr.ii to Char \ r . i( Sn u’tary of State Srwat.l in 

*»• hr, «i,h the ..hi,™ Ad.™ «w . t"'j 

W^hinRH" 1 K |cd lha , the document w»* a most 

lfl,cr r ’/dication of the state of popular sentiment in 
1,-in^rka > * . ,,( •<•(! that it be "duly followed up. 

C Th ‘address itself ^ured President Lincoln of the tricmUy 
f (,he English workingmen toward the governmental 

^,Thrf SU.C - One ,hh, K alone," it declared. tm. » the 
*!, iruened our sympathy with your country and our con- 
fidcruc in it: we mean .he ascendancy of politicians who not 
merely maintained Negro slavery, but desired to extend and 
root it more deeply. Since we have discerned, however, that 
the Victory of the free North in the war which so sorely dis¬ 
tressed us as well as afflicted you, will shake off the fetters of 
the slave, vou have attracted our warm anti earnest sympathy. 

The address then went on to congratulate Lincoln, Con- 
gress and the .American people for the many decisive steps 
already taken “towards practically exemplifying your belief in 
the words of your great founders: ‘All men are created free 
and equal/ ” And it urged Lincoln to continue “on this 
humane aud righteous course" until “a complete uprooting 
ol Slavery’’ was achieved: 

We are certain that such a glorious consummation will 
^ reat Britain and the United States in close and 
yours* 111 ** rt ^ arc ^‘ ^ ur interests, moreover, are identified with 
jj y^ u ^ C arc lrul Y one people, though locally separate. And 
chiefT *» aVe Un ^ wishers here, be assured that they are 
be W ^° 0 ^^° se libert Y at home, and that they will 

day j n , Cv * 10 * iiT U P quarrels between us, from the very 
excenti,^ Ut , ^° ur cou ntry becomes undeniably and without 
l P °n, the home of the tree." « 

address. “it* 0 ^ an un P rec cdented step after receiving this 
l ^ e ruling h W T. n0t custom /’ writes Carl Sandburg, “for 
47 for co Ca S °* rLat ^ ons to address letters to “Workingmen 
PlttC tCXt of address, see Schluter, op. cit., pp. 160-64. 
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in oAer countries.” 48 But Lincoln did Hp 

letters, one addressed “To the World™ H Sent tWo Mr 

Ae other “To the Workingmen of 

tribute to the working classes of Europe 

tude of the American people for theJsupport all' 

that their action in support of the American Uni! ^ 

their “severe trials” was “an instance of sublime a ^ 

heroism which has not been surpassed in any aee n r • 

country.” 49 " B r in any 

The Emancipation Proclamation was received with jovbv 
the people of Europe. Henry Adams sent a jubilant dispatch 
to his brother. “The Emancipation Proclamation," he wrote, 
“has done more for us here than all our former victories and 
all our diplomacy. It is creating an almost convulsive reaction 
in our favor all over this country.... Public opinion is veiy 
deeply stirred here, and finds expression in meetings, addresss 
to President Lincoln, deputations to us, standing committees 
to agitate the subject and to effect opinion, and all the other 
symptoms of a great popular movement peculiarly unpleasant 
to the upper classes here because it rests on the spontaneous 
action of the lower classes... . We are much encourage 
in high spirits." 50 . j 0 { 

When Karl Marx received news of the . _ * 1S qu0te d 


McClellan and of the Emancipation Proclamation 


with approval the following estimate of Lmco n 
London Morning Star: “He [Lincoln] has by j 


:oln made by 1 
by success^' 


LXU-WiliJ *- / r. 

world to know him 


hibitions of firmness, taught the world to bu t W 

but solid man who advances with excessive ta ha s 
not go back. Each step of his administrative c ^ ^ 
in .he right direction and ta totbe-J^i 
ing from the resolution to exclude sla y 0 f a ll 

he has come within sigh, of the ult.*1 ** 

slavery movements—its extirpation rom ^ ^ ^ 
Sandburg, 

« Nicolay and Hay op. at Vob «J P Lett ers, 

50 Worthington C. Ford, ed„ A Cycle of 

ion, .9*0). Vol. h P- * 43 - 
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1 has already reached the high vantage ground at 
Union-an n ceased tQ be resp0 nsible for the enslavement 

tingle human being.” “ . 

° 4h aham Lincoln moved in the right direction throughout 


Abraham Lincoln movea m uic ngut 

life because he was close to the people and learned and 
,j) S e w strength from them. Well-housed and well-fed respect- 
ability sneered when they heard that the President of the 
United States had thrown open the White House to delega¬ 
tions of Negroes, workers, farmers, and soldiers, to the latter 
of whom he was known as “Father Abraham." 52 But it was 


UUUO or -» 

of whom he was known as “Father Abraham." 52 But it was 
in these discussions with delegations of the common people 
that Lincoln learned what the people were thinking. And 
none of these delegations left him without taking with them 
a deep impression of a sincere and honest man who spoke 
their language and understood their problems. Typical is the 
following message from a member of a delegation from the 
Nhdunists and Blacksmiths Union after a visit to President 

^IhalhoTauTe 10 “? President deserves the 

hr the kind and ^ workln gmen throughout the country 

" “ h ' Ch 0,e7r 

co ®bmation s [unions! of Sh ° Uld again sa Y that 

^ t0 *e Chief ivL, y 8 ™ 60 316 not good, let them 

S'*-* combtitSTl'm‘” dly 7 * ‘ ^a " kl, trra,in e » 

t kln S clothes will do,»« 1 never dress to see old Abe, 

2i3 ’ 14 - The « a p- 

2 ^^?* £*5 ^ ^t generals ... 

iheir l H he i loved - » im *e 

H*** wi, h LiS 1 Sthurz - °P- d*, VoL III* 1 friCnd o£ the « 
j""* by ^Pot* , n by representatives of the F ° r accounts 
V V ^ lsa ac Z great Negro AboUti^^T “* ^ 

!l teller-' -r ^ *“ A PPe n dices I and II n D ° Uglass ' 

’W • ’ Pages 8 9 9 * of this 


Sties’ Heviem p , 

ew * F «b. i6, 1864. 








DEMOCRACY 

and Labor. Within each section the 22 ^\ 
preceded by headings furnished by the editor° AllT 1 " ** 
t° * hc Ll " ral " ‘ext ^ve been supplied by the cZ ** 

Many of Lincoln’s utterances in the following pa^a*, 
ld toda y as when h e expressed them three-quartroofac» 
tury ago. They are words that the people everywhere ream 
as thetr own. words that express the ideals for which free’ma 
and women were willing to give their lives in t86i and is 
which they are giving their lives today. To read these wak 
is to understand why he has become the symbol of democrat 
the world over, and why wherever free men and women ait 
fighting today Abraham Lincoln walks again. 


I trust 


3° 


THE RIGHT OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 

I understand and truly estimate the right of self- 
government. My faith in the proposition that each man should 
dopredsely as he pleases with all which is exclusively his own 
lies at die foundation of the sense of justice there is in me. 

I extend the principle to communities of men as well as to 
individuals. I so extend it because it is politically wise, as 
well as naturally just: politically wise in saving us from broils 
about matters which do not concern us. Here, or at Washing- 
ton, I would not trouble myself with the oyster laws of Vir¬ 
ginia, or the cranberry laws of Indiana. The doctrine of self- 

rrr' u «****»>, right _ but Lti 

ra 'l>ersay 5 la t a wheth S t attem P tecL ° r Perhaps I should 
whether a Negro is noT “ ^ ^ a PP licadon depends upon 
Qse * who fs a IZZ “ a man ' “ he is not a ™an, in that 

° £ Self - g0 ~ d ° 

3 man ’ h h not to that extent a total 
that he to ° shai1 -t 
er ns a„ ? ment: but when bo § ° VernS himself > that is 

z::.vr '^Z s z: s j;z k a - d •*> ^ 

aches me ,, he Ne gr° is a man wh sel %>vernrnent-th at is 

^ be n 0 m 31 a11 m en are creat. / 1 len m y ancient faith 

5 Mother right in Section withon’ ^ that there 
p£f < las fr h ° nC man ’ s tnaking a 

llasts °ur ar , <XlUentl y> with bitter irn 

by saying ^h e l and Sarca *». 

3l g he Whlte People of 





Nebraska are good enough to govern th 

«»ugh to govern a !Z b * tL 

Weill l doubt not that the people of Neb N ? gr ° es| " 
continue to be as good as the average of nT^ are a *l wi. 
do not say the contrary. What I do say is that^ elsew K.! 
enough to govern another man without that oIk™?" " ^ 
-say this is the leading principle, the sheet-anchor S t C ° nsent - 
can republicanism. Our Declaration of Independence 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all 
created equal; that they are endowed by their ^ 

certain inalienable rights; that among these are life^h*' 1 ' 
and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rill 
governments are instituted among men, deriving the® j® 

POWERS I ROM THE CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED. 


I have quoted so much at this time merely to show that, 
according to our ancient faith, the just powers of governments 
are derived from the consent of the governed. Now the rela¬ 
tion of master and slave is pro tanto a total violation of this 
principle. The master not only governs the slave without to 
consent, but he governs him by a set of rules altogether de¬ 
ferent from those which he prescribes for himself. A ow 
the governed an equal voice in the government, an tia, 
that only, is self-government. . il unoc 

FROM SPEECH AT PEORIA,^ ^ 
IN REPLY TO STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS, OCT. 1 > 


THE STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 

the 

Whereas , in the opinion ot this 
Kossuth in our country.* in connection with 

• „ revolt 110 " \ gft 

• Louis K- - 

Af ,„ the revolution „,er«helmi»8^ 

o‘ "» na -rJ^ : 'above resolutions written 
country. Ihc jDO m 185s are indicative 

steeling in Spnngheld. 11L 5 


th the appeal he is now making in behalf 
presents an occasion upon which we, the 
bis to untry ; ‘^not remain silent, without justifying an 
^erican P e0I> ^ st our continued devotion to the principles 
in ter£er T Ce iStutions, therefore, 

0 f our iree That ft is the right of any people, sufficiently 
^ f r national independence, to throw off, to revolu- 
numerous ° r existing form of government, and to establish 

“Tffierffi its stead as they may choose. 

such !u ,-f is the duty of our government to neither foment, 
"assist, such revolutions in other governments. 

DOr That, as we may not legally or warrantably interfere 
abroad, to aid, so no other government may interfere aboard, 
to suppress such revolutions; and that we should at once, an¬ 
nounce to the world, our determination to insist upon this 
mutuality of non-intervention, as a sacred principle of the 
international law. 

4. That the late interference of Russia in the Hungarian 
struggle was, in our opinion, such illegal and unwarrantable 
interference. 

5- That to have resisted Russia in that case, or to resist 
power in a like case, would be no violation of our own 

would^lf non-intervention, but, on the contrary, 

e ever meritorious, in us, or any independent nation. 
b - That whether 


purely a •- We * n ^ act > i nter f ere in such case, is 

arise. ^ Uest ^ on °f policy, to be decided when the exigencies 

^ We rerno-niTo -T^ __ T r .1 r -r-r . » 


^°st \ Vort k reco gnize in governor Kossuth of Hungary the 
a nd reli anC * cbstan § u i s hed representative of the cause of 
f ° r which h|f 10US libert Y on die continent of Europe. A cause 
fitted by t an ^ ^ nat ^ on struggled until they were over- 
^°J ati °n of t j le L <lrmec ^ intervention of a foreign despot, in 
'-^natio ns m ° re sacred principles of the laws of nature 

people T nnClPleS hdd dCar by the £riCndS ° f freedom 

^ t :: V - these re '°' ut * ons *848 in Ireland, Germany, France, 

Vo >uti 0n . resolutions Lincoln reaffirmed his belief in the 
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everywhere, and more 


States. 


especially by , he ^ 


That the sympathies of this 


its position, should‘be exenedln f° Untr y’ and the , 

.TO* “ 1 * 


of t(lese (he Ji^e are hostile to the genius of our institu- 

^-fl>.. -.will. ^ ^ t_ 1 „ ,,Mth iKp Imp hktnrv nf Ampriran 


-Kossuth and Hungary, weZuTd^T^ 
tnbute of our praise and approbation ^ to Pour J ’ 
ot the Irish, the Germans and the Fre'° patri °hc e g 

f ° U f h ‘ to esta hlish in their several ^ We 5 
supremacy of the people. 1 S 0v em men(; . 

9 - That there is nothing i n the nast i,- 
government, or in its present expressed^' T 7 ° f the Bt »>i 
He belief th„ she will aid. j„ any mannS^.",'?"* 

^.abiish free 

true religious and civil liberty. 

RESOLUTIONS IN BEHALF OF HUNGARIAN FREEDOM 

JAN. 9, 1851 1 

SUFFRAGE 

I go for all sharing the privileges of the government > 
assist in bearing its burdens. Consequently, I go for admim- 
all whites to the right of suffrage who pay taxes or bear 
(by no means excluding females). ^ 

FROM LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE Sangam° n J 0U , 

JUNE 13 ' W 

In what I have done I cannot claim to have acte ^ a ^ 3ie j^ 
peculiar consideration of the colored people as a se P ^ c0fl \i 
distinct class in the community, but from the s * nl j\. s 0 { & 
lion that all the individuals of that class are nien |^j t0 
community , and, in virtue of their manhood, enut ^ 
original right enjoyed by any other member. 
fore, that aII legal distinction between individua ^ ^ 
community, founded in any such circumst 
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^ T incompatible with the true history of American 
3X1 an j oppression must cease, or American liberty 

$erty ^ 

^ Trace, with pleasure, this opportunity of declaring my 
To bat ion of that clause of the Constitution which denies 
TTrtion of the colored people the right of suffrage. 

Democracy makes no inquiry about the color of the 
^ or place of nativity, or any other similar circumstances 
of condition. 1 regard, therefore, the exclusion of the colored 
people as a body from the elective franchise as incompatible 
imh true Democratic principles. 

FROM SPEECH AT CINCINNATI TO FREE NEGROES, MAY 6, 1842 4 

EDUCATION FOR THE PEOPLE 

Upon the subject of education, not presuming to dictate 
® plan or system respecting it, I can only say that I view it 

^dT;Zt°x subject which we as a pe °p ie ca » * 

Vacation, and thereby hT" “ ay , receive at Ieast a moderate 
L'S’f “ rad lh ' Stories of his 
*due of our hC “"I a PP rec i at e the 

®P°rtance, even on this accounTT ^ ** ^ ° bjeCt ° f vital 
“'.ges and satisfaction . alone ’ EO say nothing of the 
^“"“Sfriptur?'r l d ' ri,ed fro ™ able 

SnSr ^ b0th ° £ a religious and 

^ “^aty^sobriety ^ ^ When edu cation-and 
ped?? more general tha'n ’‘f?”* 5 ’ and indu ^y-shall 
:f ^ian° aVe « in my ' at P resent > and should be 
SC d a nyme ;- contribute something to 

C„ ha PW toio”? h ‘ Ch m ‘S ht *»« a tende^ 
To 

V l5 Li PEOPl E ° F s ^ g amon county,* 

a,,t,e C n8 first public address H MAR ' 9 ’ 1838 ‘ 

HC WaS ° nl V twenty-three 
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. man to do as he pleases with him- 
n)<-an f0r ( C f a hl labor; while with others the same 
P^ luCt Ifmen to do as they please with other 
mean fer - J men - s labor. Here are two, not 

£ * nd lhC ^incompatible things, called by the same 
£diff^ but in ^ each of the things is by 

^Jp^fes^calkd by two different and incompatible 

d" dri^the wolf from the sheep’s throat, for 
** thanks the shepherd as his liberator, while the 

^ trihim for the same act, as the destroyer of lib- 
"“Slv » .h« sheep was a black one. Plainly, the sheep 
2 'thTwolf'are not agreed upon a definition of the word 
iibenv: and precisely the same difference prevails today among 
OS human creatures, even in the North, and all professing to 
he liberty. Hence we behold the process by which thousands 
are daiJv passing from under the yoke of bondage hailed by 
me as the advance of liberty, and bewailed by others as the 
destruction of all liberty. 

r&H ADDR£SS AT SANITARY FAIR IN BALTIMORE, APR. l8, 1864 T 

ON LYNCH LAW 
When 

bmyjj m ^ 5 ° ta ^ e 11 * n t ^ ie,r beads today to hang gamblers or 
fctojjy a(te Cr ^ rs ’ lhe y should recollect that in the confusion 
SUC ^ transact *°ns they will be as likely to 
^*4 one ° ne W ^° lS ne ^^ er a gambler nor a mur- 

ana a --*- L ,ht “*b of Ukmorm ‘ hat ’ aCt ' ng U P° n the exam P ,e the T 

tyranny and oppression. , /rH tRs, at* 6 ‘ them b v ,1 *. I”* 7 ’ 3nd P robab, y will » han g or 

J-JCOM UfTTEE to n. l. I- 1 ERCK AN1> otHfcKs, i h ,"' “ y '*** ver y same mistake. And not only so; 

l *tvV **» '« even 1 UVC tver 8,51 tbc * r faces against vio- 
**:*«-* r i£* . alike With the ^ J,lt y fal1 victims 
N .,*T ere «ed for :, 3n< J lhu# u 8 °es up, step by step, till 

" trodd ' ' ?”** ° l th<> t’ crsons and prop- 
V* S°‘ *** full ' " ? V " and . disr cgarded. But all 
ll ‘ c Pcpcnai' 11 ,,U t ''il By such examples, 

U ' S ul sudl a cts going unpunished, 
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ON JEFFERSONIAN PRINCIPLES 

But. soberlv, it is now no child’s play to save the n ' 
of Jefferson from total overthrow in this nation. One ° ^ 
state with great confidence that he could convince am 
child that the simpler propositions of Euclid are true ' 
nevertheless he would fail, utterly, with one who should iw. 
the definitions and axioms. The principles of Jefferson are ;> 
definitions and axioms of free society. And yet they are den*: 
and evaded, with no small show of success. One dashingly tali 
them “glittering generalities.” Another bluntly calls the® 
“self-evident lies.” And others insidiously argue that ti» 
applv to “superior races.” These expressions, differing in fora, 
are identical in object and effect-the supplanting [of] the 
principles of free government, and restoring those of classifies 
tion caste, and legitimacy. They would delight a convocau* 
of crowned heads plotting against the people. They are * 
vanguard, the miners and sappers of returning despomm.^ 
must repulse them, or they will subjugate us. This"‘ * 
of compensation; and he who would be no s ave m ^ 
to have no slave. Those who deny freedom moth^ ^ 
it not for themselves, and, under a jus > ■ 

retain it. All honor to Jefferson-to the nde „ c e bT J 

Crete pressure of a struggle for national P w » 

single r>eople, had the coolness, forecast, an ] ^ 

into a merely revolutionai,. d-umen^an 
truth, applicable to all men and all time ^ ^ ^ a re b^ 
it there that trxiay and in all coming J f reap^ 1 ^ 

and a stumbling-block to the very harbingers 


defining the word liber f v 


Hbl I a - . ' of ^ 

The world has never had a good ‘^'^nueb » 

bu. i" - M ‘ 


aind me v~ i * ul 

,:„c. W..H - !■» X 

ror d wedonot all mean the »a,ne thmg 

3 ° 




the lawless ; n . - . het ter. This is a 

sSi“S=,*S 

sHSSSStS £5r - - “ 1 “ s “ : 


dna prav t c a 

■S* ««£? 


abide by the laws and enjoy ZlTV^ '*>%£' >* 
* PlU their blo °d in the defense of thel' W ° Uld ^5 i f>** 
property destroyed, their families insulted ***‘1 

endangered, their persons injured and «, ’ d their liv( s If 0 * * • 

pect that forebodes a change fZ ,t bel,^ “""S “» ’ '* T " 

di y SKd “ ith * S over„ m e„, that off,„ .heTT^S ?£. 
and are not much averse to a change in which they i m 2 
they have nothing to lose. Thus, then, by the operation of this 
mobocratic spirit which all must admit is now abroad in the 
land, the strongest bulwark of any government, and particu- 
larlv of those constituted like ours, may effectually be broken 
down and clestroyed-I mean the attachment of the people. jt 

Whenever this effect shall be produced among us; whenever 
tile vicious portion of population shall be 
i„ bands ol hundreds and thousa"* ■ 


w voWOfi'X More than this, a maju.» 7 - ” ' 

5 tory 0 Tsuch people ^^^about diem" wl^may 

. 


emu inured'»d« ted ' **« £ I j« *” revoton. It is a quality ol revolt.- 

. change lor .heTetSZ^t 2-~ ** *- « «“ ~ "** ^ 

)vernment that offers them ™ a ™Ve new ones. 

averse to a change in -•»“ ™“ ,N ™ E HOUSE " » EE “ SENTA ™ ES 

o lose. Thus, then, by the .petals o» THtt MEX.CAN w«t, JAts. .848- 

hich all must admit is now abroad in the ...... , , 

, , f £ , This country, with its institutions, belongs to the people 

bulwark of any government, and particu- , , ,. . J „ c +1 • + 

. 7 „ nil, who inhabit it. Whenever they shall grow weary of the exist- 

tuted like ours, may effectually be broken , . . ? 

d-I mean the attachment ol the petph ,h '' c “ “f rc,se ,heIr “istnuttonal r.ght of 

shall be produced among ust .h— ^“;, OT lh “ r ™ >luu »“*W right to dismember or 


k ~r poor 

at pleasure and with impunity, „ “^government Jj ^* stead Iaw » 1 have to say that, in so far 

cannot last. vounc m e ^ s I ' yC # ^JjP wild land.smto'na !'^^ 01 ° f ’ 1 am in favor of 

FROM ADDRKSS BErow jan. * 7 - , a hoine mto parcels, so that every poor man 


THE RIGHT OF REV0 ^ ^ i having^ n J>- 

Any people anywhere off ^***** ^ 

who wa ' s \ v. murder as 


edU‘» r 


referred *<> ' 

,-vei liappe " 0 


^ovejoy ' 


FROkI ^ SXOTHE 

Bottom FEB ' 12 ’ 1861 u 

THE FORElGN BORN 

^y-'Vam r^r than 





that is certain. How could I be? How can any on 
the oppression of Negroes be in favor of degrad! ' Vt '° al S 
white people? Our progress in degeneracy appear^ da N 
pretty rapid. As a nation we began by declaring 
are created equal/' We now practically read it “ a jj 
created equal, except Negroes.” When the Know-Noth^ ** 
control, it will read “all men are created equal, except 
and foreigners and Catholics/' When it comes to this \ 
prefer emigrating to some country where they make no ! 
tense of loving liberty—to Russia, for instance, where !j! 
potism can be taken pure, and without the base alloy of 
hypocrisy. 

FROM LETTER TO JOSHUA F. SPEED, AUG. 24, tiff 

I have some little notoriety for commiserating the oppressed 
Negro; and I should be strangely inconsistent if I could favor 
any project for curtailing the existing rights of white men 
even though bom in different lands, and speaking different 
languages from myself. # 

FROM LETTER TO DR. THEODORE CANISIUS, MAY 17# 1 59 


ON IMMIGRATION 

In regard to the Germans and foreigners, I este ^ natu 
better than other people, nor any worse. It is no ^ ^ 
when I see a people borne down by the wei^ ^ 0 
shackles—the oppression of tyranny—to ma e bu t ra tl 
bitter by heaping upon them greater than to 111 
would I do all in my power to raise the y° 
thing that would tend to crush them. ne w, 

Inasmuch as our country is extensive ^ t j ie re ^. 
countries of Europe are densely popu a ^ ^eir a£ *°L 
abroad who desire to make this the anway to P 1 
it is not in my heart to throw aug it in 
them from coming to the United Stat * cinciNN* 

,KOM AN ADORES. TO THE GERMAN. 


cjnci* n /> 

FEU* l2 ' 


Si A V E R Y 


ON SLAVERY AND SLAVERY EXTENSION 

if A can prove, however conclusively, that he may of right 
enslave B. why may not B snatch the same argument and 
prove equally that he may enslave A? You say A is white and 
B is black. It is color, then; the lighter having the right to 
enslave the darker? Take care. By this rule you are to be slave 
to the first man you meet with a fairer skin than your own. 
You do not mean color exactly? You mean the whites are in¬ 
tellectually the superiors of the blacks, and therefore have the 
ght to enslave them? Take care again. By this rule you are 

to your oil 0 R C lirst man y° umeet Wlth an intellect superior 
you make it w/’ y ° U ’ U 1S a ^ uestion of interest, and if 
ot her. Very W eu you ^ ave t ^ le fight to enslave an- 

’“''“'"slave von' ' ' Can make “ his imel 'est he has the 


a ■» his nest 

80 Plata X lab ° r a S ai ™ whatever 

> "«' & P'ata „ rr consistently Xw “Xt 
^S:X: a a Pl4Xr^ « ever 


fragment on slavery [JULY ,, i854 ] X 


v r mar ^ , . —/ uiat 

v v taun,o i, 1 ’ 1 ln a P'at nlyselfisUw °' low> ever does 

> «r ex •» i>™ '* v r, y: or ’om® 


ROM Pr Agm ENT 


°" SLAVERV tJOW t, |g. 


■K 


In those days * our Declaration of Indent 
sacred by aLl. and thought to include »ii. \ ° ence 


sacrea oy ail. and thought to include all- but ^ 
making the bondage of the Negro universal 1 '! * 1 °*’ 

—. 1_i_i_i _. . 1 «na eip 


assailed and sneered at and construed, and | eierna| . i. 
tom, till, if its framers could rise from their gravel^^ at 
not at all recognize it. All the powers of earth^ ^ 

combining against him. Mammon is after him 
lows, philosophy follows, and the theology of 'thT'da' 1 ^ ^ 
joining the cry. They have him in his prison-house-' th ** ** 
searched his person, and left no prying instrument -7 
One after another they have closed the heavy iron door! " 
him; and now they have him, as it were, bolted in withVT* 
of a hundred keys, which can never be unlocked witkom !i! 
concurrence of every key—the keys in the hands of a hundrej 
different men, and they scattered to a hundred difierem arr 
distant places; and they stand musing as to what invemioa, 
in all the dominions of mind and matter, can be products 
to make the impossibility of his escape more complete thaa 
it is. 

I ROM SPEECH IN SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, JUNE 26, 185;' 

Those arguments that are made, that the inferior race are 
to be treated with as much allowance as they are capable « 
enjoying; that as much is to be done for them as lhe ^ c “ 
diuon will allow-what are these arguments.- Ihcy ^ ieis 
arguments that kings have made for ensiaving t e ^ ^ 
all ages ol the world. You will find that a ^strode * 
favor of kingcraft were of this class; they a way ^ ul 5^11* 
necks of the people-not that they wanted to_ ° ‘ ^ their up 
the people were better off for being ridden. 0 jj serp c - 

ment, and this argument of the judge is 1 e 8 a enjoy 5 ' 
that says; "You work and I eat, you tod an helber it ^ 
fruits of it.” Turn in whatever way you wi ^ t)je p<°r 
from the mouth of a king, an excuse for L1IS 0 „ e ran- * 
ol his country, or from the mouth of mj. it is a 
reason for ensfaving the men of anot tc 

• The days of the early republic. 
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a „ d , hoi*.«- 

*#*?&** pUrP but°thi C s 0 should be granted, «<io« 
tf b ^ e ‘° n ot care about hr knoW _ taking this old 

J^*£*e**V e which declares that all men are 

0 f independence s ^ it _ where will 

^C n p rincip ' e ’ a it^tes not mean a Negro, why not 
one man s ^ s me other man? If that Decla- 

it does not^ a statute-book in which 

lhe „u* Who is » bold as .0 do it? If ■« - 
it oui. [Cries of “ No, non Let us suck 
* le L t us Stand firmly by it, then. 

wicthen, let us ^ spEECH AT Chicago, July 10, 1858 

toery is founded in the selfishness of man’s nature-oppo- 
to it in his love of justice. These principles are an 
(tonal antagonism, and when brought into collision so fiercely 
a slavery extension brings them, shocks and throes and con¬ 
vulsions must ceaselessly follow. Repeal the Missouri Com¬ 
promise, repeal all compromises, repeal the Declaration of 
Independence, repeal all past history, you still cannot repeal 
nature. It still will be the abundance of man’s heart 
dut slavery extension is wrong, and out of the abundance of 
_ n 18 mout h will continue to speak.... 

H for thr^read^rT 06 ’ blU ’ ^ 1 mUSt thinlc - covert real 
^ the m„ns.° l } cannot but hate. I hate it 

J**'t deprives our'* m ^ Ce o£ slavei 7 itself. I hate it 
^ in *e world- ena W PUb i! ICan exam P le of its just in- 
C^bility to taunt us 1 C j nemies of £ree institutions 
freedom to doubt o ^ yPOCrUeS; Causes th e real 
"ta wa r ° rtCs so many good Smcem ? ; and especially be- 
*W W,th *<-• very g f un , ^ amon S twelve, into an 

pri " ci ' ,ies -f -7,“ 

"Shi principle of a , epcndence ’ and insisting 

' ,T' bl " ^interest. 8 
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throughout the world express a 

retrograde institution in Ymei/ apprehens 'on " th 

cipfe of progress, and 

system the world ever saw.” This k 8 lhe "obl^ * 
bo, rhe warning friends. * “u,„ * 

despise i.f Is there no danger „U y 

ga>edv Chase to 

from sfeeoh at Peoria, iuj 

STEPHEN A. UOUC^. ,,,, 

This gos-emment is expressly dinged „ ilh lllt . 
providing for the general welfare. We believe dm , he !L 
mg out and perpetuity of the institution of slavery inZ 
the general welfare. We believe-nay, we know-tbat that btk 
only thing that has ever threatened the perpetuity of tk 
Union iisrlf. I he only thing which has ever menaced the 6t 
•enaction of the government under which we live, is thisv^ 
thing. To repress this tiling, we think, is providing for & 
general welfare. 

1 ROM SPEECH AT CINCINNATI, SEPT. » 7 * 


, Min(r r id of it in any satisfactory way, and 
..(Mini** of g a f obligations thrown about it. Yet hav- 
these, They desire a policy in regard to 
* due ^ not creating any more danger. They insist 
> |ook ; l ° ' mav be, be treated as a wrong, and one of 
*> ** 7 {treating it as a wrong is to make provision 




,ethods 


THE REAL ISSUE 


The real issue in this controversy—the ^ cb* •** 

every mind—is the sentiment on the part o 0 ,ixi 4 
look* upon the institution oi slavery ^ ^ wro ng. 1 
another class that does not look upon it ^ s j gvcr yifl^ 
sentiment that contemplates the instnut' 0 " ubll£ , n 
country as a wrong is the sermtnent <> ‘ * at(io ,u 1 
Jt is the sentiment around which a jr()|J< ,jitt«' , “ '*„> 
argument., ur.le; Hon, which £*• ** fr 

They look up™ i« » being > ™ ,„ cb , > 

wrong; and while .bey 
Jt « have due ,cga,d lor ... •««» 
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0.- , ,i — 0 w no larger. They also desire a policy that 
*t " 5 a ^ efu i end of slavery some time, as being a wrong. 
**** die views they entertain in regard to it, as I under- 
and a |j (heir sentiments, all their arguments and 
(3Wl h ots are brought within this range. I have said, and 
^‘"it here> that if there be a man amongst us who does 
i,,nk that the institution of slavery is wrong in any one 
ihe aspects of which I have spoken, he is misplaced, and 
aigtu Dot to be with us. And if there be a man amongst us 
«»is so impatient of it as a wrong as to disregard its actual 
presence among us and the difficulty of getting rid of it sud- 
ta)v in a satisfactory way, and to disregard the constitutional 
aUiptions thrown about it, that man is misplaced if he is on 
w platform. We disclaim sympathy with him in practical 
“Kin He is not placed properly with us. 

JotHe! m^ eCt °* treatin 8 u as a wrong, and limiting its 
““coce of th, 53 n 3 W ° rd ' HaS anything ever threatened the 
•HaverW Whlt^"™ ^ CXCe Pt this very institution 
°*«»n liberty and nrn 1 * 1 WC h ° ld m ° St dear amon 8 st us? 

a„ ( , prUZhv PCrUy - What haS eVer threatened our 
Tp ' 1 « this is .ruj i aVe and exccpt ,his institution of 

2 ‘ !l,0no ‘ thing, bv’r.r.r d ° yOU propose to improve the 
it biLj enlarging slavery-by spreading it out 

-rto h3Ve a or cancer upon 
‘“rely it u ' c u> tut « out lest you bleed to 

> 0U >- whole body Th*? l ° engraft il and 
*»* regard a, a w 1 ‘ S P ro P er way of 
vvi ‘h it as a w. ‘ K ' Y ° U Scc this Peaceful 

•s He?* i‘ to KO i mo o ::r mncting thc ° f it. 

^ T ^t i : ~ where it has not 

l^catelul way, the old-fashioned 




th * W *J “» which the fe lW . 
fin the other hand, J have «W (hCT , 

Z"T “ * ^ 1 »*« •* .he *» 

"* «h»* day. I do rve mt-.n My , fwM ' ,w *' ««•* 

Wtth,o *h*. rang* ^lively a**.,,, that it ,. , 7 ^'*** 

wdl all who ^lively a**er, 

* h "; like |.Ml«e ffongla*, treat „ », »wll«e» w 7. * - 
**' *» i» rt, hrr right or wrong t hew two # law*-, „T * 
toiih.ft the general tltu* of >1 to** who do riot \,^ J£*7 t 
a wrong And If there la- among yoti anyhtaly wU wgyj 
.hat he. a* a f>ernotra». r an tonnder him* If "»* 

♦/» tlavrry 4* **yyf**fy,“ I w//uM J#k/< i/> m ***, wMh ity* 
ftmt fi^af if m 4 wrwi£ W)j*i ofh*r fliirif/ fb*f ytn n**rx 
it 4 /b# y/r*i wifli x% you <Ual with that/ f*w 

y#w *»y it in wfWfft. Inif y/n<r Irail/'r n*wn 4'**. ^ 
<|iij»ffrl wffh *ftyf#'*1y who My* It (* wroutt 
jurirful to ^y vi yotirwlf, you mu find u*> hi \A»‘ ** 

wuh 11 at » wtfmti V//ti wutt not My anythin?, 
ton Iim, bar*** H k tm h*n Vmi iw* MM Uy T^ 

lit^#«if it in tin hlftvr Hiatt'*, hcftutw it l* ^ tth/"’ 

•ay anything al*n«t it In the pnlpib herati* 1 '* 
and )>a* nothing to th> with If. Vott *»'"*' vi** 1 ’* 

ah**tii It in point#*, Irrtao*#- that will ' ll '"" ' H yurt * 

"my pltne," I here I* no plate to talk «"' 
wrong. although yt»n »ay ytntt* II 11 “ ** 

That I* the real !*«ne That I* the U«tt' < • 
ttm ttnmtty when tlieae p'.ot tt»»iK"< * " ' . ' v 

my*e|f *hal 1 hr »llent. It *» ' ,,r rl ""'' . the *'**' j<: 

... rl*l.. .»■ ... .. fZ c ,»l"«Z* 

atr lf»r two prindptri «h*i ^« vr **'* fo ii0 w 

bexinntnx of time, and will rvrf .‘‘ ,, ' a ' wl ,j,e " w p 

j, the common right of h»t»a»' /• , w »i.itf ,r ^ * 

k .n«. i... u«....;; 

*»w <““•'•",•• N» ^ aM 

wor k and earn bread, and I ■ f a king 

r,"«»». »■'<•“>“ ,he 7 

A 






Von ^ g. 'H 

rr 1 *^2 C* 

Ot that crjunfT» There j^, ' “ho® fc ^>> 

count!®, 321c riw ^ *Ys a r*^ *»>>,. * 

S2*? “ ^ £*!£?* ■—Sl“?5: 

™ Q **‘ ei * e * mav be dhrr- <* tie ®L* 

S.“ ~ 

Muauoo cidjte a distort*^ r .„ ffrt ** 

ox erjter into the ^,,..1 .'* P**r*ss <-. 

v ha f ‘ tHl ' led tie zreat Jfejhwar Srt' a *»«! 

-V-tJ. and VanW Wta, r-^ ~ * 

“ «™«i «««, C^Jtrr* 

££“*, *a Cnidman Omd, » a* ,22T2 2j* 
w na, an, orrert and vfaaien the pBO vUtric T r7£ 
jtx sphttmg it, but wire to dmde k m 
It k not dm *ame mighty, deepieated power that *»&» 
operiTtt *Wi the miittfe -ot men., excitxin^ and ttiniasr is 
in every arvemie of vxTety—in politics, in religion- is Bsaaas 
is morale in aJi the maoiMd relauom of life? & — ^ 
wort, of poiioians? Is that irreriftible power, whki^ - 
wan ha* shaken the ^overamettt arid agitated ^ ^ 

✓ ^ r"mL' 

be Vi . usd and vibdaed by pr etending tna* J£ * ® "' r - 
«H»ple thing? and we ought not to t 3 * abow 

ty*rr- 'XX-'' eive to ttot> talking ahoa-- J a *^”.. -^-s- 
^ ' 7 Rot where»“* ™ 


c jit before they have half done to 


U’JW ^ r ' ^'7 * w " ~- - -j 

wvy or «att*«awh*p which f ' ^ 

4,'f*rtArt% element in o«r tociety ', ^ the ac- 1 
»or« thar, half a cenotry, »y. ***** 

datdger that h^ threaten^ our ^ a****^, > 

pfonow^hy or d* '^ tilStl U* 

we **« «t <!«* «"“?* by h-> ^ ^ ! £ * 

aii ax Oi*ce to <#a*e ^ ^/j wjiUf&r 

z, eu ,****«> ,, '“. , T*^ i fi^-"'"*“Ci' ? .' 

ca/« »•*«• a*'" ut 11 ’ 1 Ml ' '' u ,«l«i»k« “ ' 

“ “ "■ a ■** *»* "* 

vt ,t* tht/« WW ^ 


_ rp ^ shown we care a very great deal 

4 expert 

. sEVKVTH DEBATE WITH STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS 

^ tf?tr ** aT Alton, ILLINOIS, OCTOBER 15, 1858 * 


^ REPUBLICAN PARTY 

„ _ .j^Ag men who are, in sentiment, opposed to the 
canonaliration of slavery, rests the task of pre- 
' ^ Republican organization is the embodiment 

^ '^cdsaent- The party is newly formed: and in farm- 
^ -id csrty ties had to be broken, and the attractions of 
^ode and infiuential leaders are wholly wanting. In 
vest 'A <M difierences, prejudices, and animosities, its mem- 
id were dr-ar^Tj together by a permanent common danger. 

ie Repabiicam' formed and manemered in the face 
:• ^ di^plin^ enemy, and, in the teeth of ail his persistent 
...Of course, they fell far short of gather- 
y* 30 rA !ile,r own - And yet, a year ago, they stood up, 
1 yy t"**" hundrel «housand strong. That armv 

THJ. v.o”, o HOF£ OF THE nation and of 

u :yir rk “ be£ore th£m = and FROM 
£i MAy NOT GUILTLESSLY turn AWAY. 

n ° H SPEE CH ON THE FORMATION OF THE 
REPUBLICAN PARTY, 1859“ 

rr^flLtTh reS ? 1U “° m in the nature of a 

W®' ^ ‘*»c- IO ptbliT ° n y danser wil1 •* th e tempta- 

^W^Ta?^ ' n WdCT - ^Lr 

through ; h f :r uld a vTi ° m mis - 

* V.. ; d«n would f h ^ h moTe wou Id pass out 

i > m^^hkh, ,w nt ! er ; nce *° 

'' Sepubli^an „,, , 1: '' r w,,, -‘lti uirreufier 

“N ‘ '“'■"»«/,«,he preventing 

12 VC '>' ™* "bjeaT; 

fucces. I do not mean 
vj 





by this that no Southern man must be 
Republican national ticket for i860. There P,aCed Upo n 
the slave states for any one of whom I Woul ^ e J®*®* ^ 
to be either president or vice-president, provVt ^ ** 
enable me to do so with safety to the Republica he *4 
out lowering the Republican standard. This " GiUse ’ H- 
pensable condition of a union with us. It i s ^ 
any oiher. Any other would be as fruitless to ^ 
distasteful to the North, the whole ending i n com ^ Util 6 
Let a union be attempted on the basis of ignorin" 01 !^ 
question, and magnifying other questions which the ' ** 
just now are really caring nothing about, and it will^' 
in gaining no single electoral vote in the South and w 
ever)' one in the North. ^ 

FROM LETTER TO W. M. DELAHAY, MAY 14, 


I have never professed an indifference to the honors of ofr 
rial station; and were I to do so now, I should only mate 
myself ridiculous. Yet I have never failed— do not now fail- 
to remember that in the republican cause there is a higher 
aim than that of mere office. I have not allowed myself to 
forget that the abolition of the slave-trade by Great Britan 
was agitated a hundred years before it was a final success, 
that the measure had its open fire-eating opponents, an^ 
religion and good order opponents; that all these °PP° ^ 
got offices, and their adversaries got none. But I ^ 
remembered that though they blazed, like tallow^cam st ank 
a century, at last they flickered in the socket, di ° J ^ 
in the dark for a brief season, and were remembere ^ 
<even by the smell. School-boys know that W ca n 
'Granville Sharpe, helped that cause forward; ^ Ut ^ me nifi er ^ 
name a single man who labored to retafd ^ t 
these things I can not but regard it as possib e ^ (a j ne d 
object of this contest may not be completely a th^ 

the term of my natural life. But I can not dou^ ^d, ^ 
will come in due time. Even in this view, ^te 10 

passing speck of time, to contribute an u 

5 « 


mation, which my own poor eyes may not last 

oUS consum ’ LN uncoln-douglas debate, 1858“ 

pR-CfT OF Sfrx. 

blican party, as I understand its principles and 
ReP ves that there is great danger of the institution of 
be !i C ws anc j extended, until it is ultimately 

f? lawful in all the States of this Union; so believing, 
^ ent that incidental and ultimate consummation is the 
nal and chief purpose of the Republican organization. 

FROM SPEECH AT COLUMBUS, OHIO, SEPT. l6, 1859 ia 

APPEASING THE SLAVE POWER 
A few words now to Republicans. It is exceedingly desirable 

cVlal | npare an( j 


A few words now to is.epuDiicans. it is exceeamgly desirable 
hat all parts of this great Confederacy shall be at peace, and 
harmony one with another. Let us Republicans do our part 
to have it so. Even though much provoked, let us do nothing 
through passion and ill temper. Even though the Southern 
pwplewill not so much as listen to us, let us calmly consider 
or emands, and yield to them if, in our deliberate view of 

tisz tr ]u , d r s by a11 they say and «*• 

determine if WP d ° £ controvers y with us, let us 

Will thlv b Can ’ What wiu satisf y them. 

^Tendered to IhemP^w ^ Ter p tories be unconditionally 
present complain" a We kn ° W the y wil1 not. In all their 

l"? '»«o™ S ,ST ‘ he TwritOTi “ scarcely ZZ 

in^ 0 them if, in the future 110 " 8 ^ rage n ° W ‘ WiU h 

1 ^u se n l and Sections? Wef ^ n ° thin § to do with 
* msu , e kn °w we never'had a °^ U ^ ^ Wc 80 kn «w, 
C >t Usf eCUons ; and yet thiwto d° wilh invasions 

3e the charge and L h ab8tainin S d °es not 

%„r 10n tecurs- L C denu nciation. 

,he '" ? Simply thi8: 

“ »o Z *> *em alo« T h mUSt T' 1 ™ 

' VMy •» coni™ 


by ex- 


be §inning Q f 


our organization, but 



no success. In all „ 

«>»mly p ro , Kted ou “ r and , 

"hat will convince them^c^ ade< l'»te m.., ri , , ' 1 

, ‘ aV fl' "™>g. and join lhem ^ ™ "his on,,* * hil^ 
5*°Z ^ ro "^»»e in ac^^^A? “5 

will not be tolerated—we must r,u U m word, e^- 
them. Senator Douglas’s Lw 
enforced, suppressing all declaration*',^; ** 
whether made in politics, in presses, m^T* * ^ 
VVe must arrest and return their fugitive^ Sltf * *2 
pleasure. We must pull down our Fre^Sutet “ ^ *** 
whole atmosphere must be disinfected from all “ ° mT fc 
smon to slavery, before they will cease to believe Z° 1 ,T 
troubles proceed from us.... ^ 

If our sense of duty forbids this, then let us stand bv oo 
duty fearlessly and effectively. Let us be diverted by noneoi 
those sophistical contrivances wherewith we are so industri¬ 
ously plied and belabored—contrivances such as groping for 
some middle ground between the right and the wrong: vain 
as the search for a man who should be neither a living man 
nor a dead man; such as a policy of “don’t care” on a question 
about which all true men do care; such as Union appeals 
beseeching true Union men to yield to Disunionists, reversing 
the divine rule, and calling, not the sinners, but the righteous 
to repentance; such as invocations to Washington, imp 
men to unsay what Washington said and undo w 

ington did. false a ccusa* 

Neither let us be slandered from our dut\ destrU C' 

tions against us, nor frightened from it by me "^ ce elves . Lei us 
tion to the government, nor of dungeons to ^ le[U sW 
have faith that right makes might, and in 
chc end dare .0 do our dm, as we undersu^ ^ ^ 
from address at cooper INSTl 
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udi.ion? we £y,r»e 

t^-cdl ibUU n Ait ion upon which Y we have 

of .heir own 
“j StS Ranged; and rhey 
no prospect of {or breaking up the 

S*#..- than now. There 
or extorting nonuse which would really 

^ d? r; b r„ n ^I.. "ou. d be. *"*«**- 

is THE PEACEFUL EXTINCTION OF SLAVERY 
POSSIBLE? 

Experience has demonstrated, I think, that there is no 
peaceful exunction of slavery in prospect for us. The signal 
idme of Henry Clay and other good and great men, in 1849, 

&efect anything in favor of gradual emancipation in Ken- 
together with a thousand other signs, extinguished that 
^edy. On the question of liberty as a principle, we are 
wJ a 'r hav J been ’ w hen we were the political slaves of 
^®enar e “ P H anted , t >? be free ’ WC Called the maxim that 
^ gro Wn £ at TaV * Self ' evident truth > but now when 

^ b :l have loSt a11 dr « d slave, 

"** - -u\ 

, e acefuIwinctionoftUyerj 




!*** itself w “ 

R< ' vol «lion wi,h 

COnd '"‘o n ot ,h V olu ">ar» !Z“ teha »C.> 


mmsm 

hi, Ami “ ^ °f ■hei^ -i £ 


<■»£££ ri b r r - T *«oZ?}^ 

|j" CTow " and proclaim i° Craiot all ihe t 051 “akoi 

KU1 «® An.eri^';ftee £2? N 

™ OM » «*^SS£*jSS 

’ UG ‘ * 5 . .85: 


* 
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rH £ 


V1L 


WAR 


basis 


must 


the COUNTRY be 


oN v 

CAV£D ? . _ t finding myself standing in 

„! with deep e ^ ot,< J n whc re were collected together 
I 1 ^ iep« ndenCe devotion to principle, from 

^ P dom. the P atr, ° under which we live. You have 
k£> w rr“n my hands is the a* of restor- 
dtaiced country. I can say in return, str, 
«peace t° °“ r _„, tmf>nts i entertain have been drawn, 


jjp** 10 ^dcaTsTntiments I entertain have been drawn, 
I -ible to draw them, from the sentiments 

**!£L in and were g.ven .0 the world from tins half. 


^ in and were given to the world from this hall. 
.t^, 8 po.i.icalfy. that did no. spring 
, _cnif om Krulipfl in the Declaration ot Inde* 


■ver naa a iccimg, y .. ,, 

jaa the sentiments embodied in the Declaration ot a- 

•^itnee. I have often pondered over the dangers which were 
acuned by the men who assembled here and framed and 
wjpted that Declaration. I have pondered over the toils that 
roe endured by the officers and soldiers of the army who 
J a»ed that independence. I have often inquired of myself 
| «* great principle or idea it was that kept this Confederacy 

V 35 n ° l the mere mauer o£ separation of 
! ^luon of tn,I C “ otherland > but that sentiment in the 
I kf^pte of this coun, enC k WhlCh gaVe liberl y «°t alone to 

al ‘ lhe world - for a “ 


Retime l t 


r* un *- It was iha, u r ,ie wona > lor all 

wold be lifted i Ch *T proraise iha. in due lime 
bare shoulders of all men. and 

^ 10 /be Dedaration dlT. ^ ,S tIle ^muneiu 
0 * tt * rauauy Z \ JL '"“'^nce. Now. ,„ y 

“ VKi ° n ^ ■»*» If u can! 
o 5 





* 'insider m 
1 * can heln t VSCd£ ° ne of ,u 

cipfe, it »in h sav< ‘"■ 11 «c a ^ h *PPi«t 

"*>■. C°' r b V«'> 

'"otld rath.. , S "8 “P ilia. ... 1 "lit , 


y« »i-hou, g iv "" ly »<«!. STA-Jt 1 " s 

thw ** be n.SUSr i l *“‘ ' ftS* ft}* 

">«> The Rover,, mcm “ " * Jce 7 '" «>»*, * 

aRtunsti,. 0,us "«'«.u„S" ,l, ' E X 

M y friends, this is wb n f ° rce >su SP , 

ex pect to be called on to say a" Un P repared speech r 
posed 1 was merely to do7 T when I came h id ** 
may, therefore, have said someth7^ t0Wi * rd raisi og7 a ^ 
”°-'1 Bu * 1 have said nothingtuT 7 ^ [ C 7o,7 
y, and, if , t be the pleasure of Almighty gS'TJ"* t0 W 
FR ° M 

FEB - *2, l86i‘ 

ON SECESSION 

I believe you can pretend to find but little, if anything, in 
my speeches about secession, llut my opinion is, that no State 
can in any way lawf ully get out of the Union without the con¬ 
sent ol the others; and that it is the duty of the President and 
Other government functionaries to run the machine as it is. 

1 ROM -LETTER TO THURLOW WEED, DEC. 17, i860 1 

I hold that, in contemplation of universal law and of the 
Constitution, the Union of these States is perpetual. 1 er F 
ity is implied, if not expressed, in the 
national governments. It is safe to assert tha j(j oWB 

proper ever had a provision in its organic law 

lt Continue to execute all the %£!* ft***' 

National Constitution, and the Unm 

5 6 


ot by some action not 
nV it except oy 

destroy . but 




$gs|-ess 

: 5 « 5 s=C.”^"“. 

fe - *..—zs :x 

Sections from and wife may be 

„r reSpe n between them- A beyond the reach of 

P^ld and go 0Ut the n 7plr7 of our country cannot do 
pother; but the to face, and intercourse, 

They cannot but continue between them. 

Jber amiCable F R 0 M°FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS, MAR. 4- 1861 

THIS is a PEOPLE’S CONTEST 

This is essentially a people’s contest. On the side of the 
Union it is a struggle for maintaining m the world that form 
and substance of government whose leading object is to ele¬ 
vate the condition of men — to lift artificial weights from all 
shoulders; to clear the paths of laudable pursuit for all; to 
afford all an unfettered start, and a fair chance in the race of 
life. Yielding to partial and temporary departures, from neces¬ 
sity, this is the leading object of the government for whose 
existence we contend. 

J mosl ha PPy t0 believe that the plain people under¬ 
do, th e n { rr l ! PPreCiate this< 11 is worth y oi note that while in 
^my\m| mnem S houro£ lrial - lar ge numbers of those in 

^^edand'n , h f 7 e beCn £avorcd with l be offices' 
P* 'hem, not J ° Ved £alse to ,he hand which had pam- 

S ° JdlCr W C ° mmon » 

->AC,Res, s 1n .special session, JULY 4, 1861 c 
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issue at sta 

This issue , STAKe 
States. It uL aws th 

. ln '"'mbers to control a d, "' r '”"«H,,| ' ,, "'->» pN 
Uw “ a "V case, can 

case, or on any other , * ’ P ° n the preten d ‘ n§ to o^ to<i 
pretense, break" OT a'CrS 

put an end to f, P „ _ o°'einment, J . * 


r 7 “ Cltu 10 *ree government „ dna thus 

t0 aSk ;.!* Is there ’ in aJ l republics th° n ?* earth - lu C H 
ness? “Must a government, of ner 1Smherent and f at ![ Ces ^ 

Kberties of its own people,’ or too weak m 
existence? K t0 maintain i u ^ 

So viewing the issue, no choice was left but to „ $ ^ 
war power of the government; and so to resist fa ” ° Ut 4e 
for its destruction, by force for its preservation. 

Our popular government has often been called an expert 
ment. 1 wo points in it our people have already settled-^ 
successful establishing and the successful administering of it. 
One still remains—its successful maintenance against a for¬ 
midable internal attempt to overthrow it. It is now for them 
to demonstrate to the world that those who can fairly carry 
an election can also suppress a rebellion; that ballots are the 
rightlul and peaceful successors of bullets; and that when 
ballots have fairly and constitutionally decided, there can be 
no successful appeal back to bullets; that there can be no 
successful appeal, except to ballots themselves, at su 
elections. Such will be a great lesson J they 

that what they cannot take by an ejection, ^ 

take it by a war; teaching all the folly of being 

of a war. EO priAL session, J ulY 4 ’ 18 

from message to congress in specia 
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, ob li g ed to you, 

, f a f the <*“ °' v Sy“ ndetstood wh» 

<£ din"" -, a, ad vdU agree, 

/ be ^ n( ,w engagC eV ery tnan has a r, 8 form 
^ ''uicnt, W,U ' H In this great strugg e ’ , ere d 

C«y t h :;U of l his contest 

>l^uent <f d There is ®o« struggle 

i ^'V ies ^everyone- There is in ^1^ children sha ll 

fROM ,VD 

P rETTVSBURG ADDRESS * 

tdt^pS 0 " that aU men are ^^^^ether 

long endure. We are met on a? ^ ^ fidd as a final 
We have come to e ica e their lives that that na- 

^rr^the/htting and proper that we 

in a larger sense, we cannot ^^^“^“"^en.Cliv- 
secrate-we cannot hallow this grounc. nspcrate d it far 
Lng ,„J tod, who struggled here, have. 1 " 
atove our poor power to add or detract. 1 e wor er 

note nor long remember what we say here, ut it cai 
forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, rat er, ° 
dedicated here to the unfinished work which they w o ou g 
here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to e 
* This, the most famous of all of Lincoln's addresses, was delivered 
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here detl' 

v *in; that ,u ' y r<So1 ^ that t h “ 11,11 ««iNN 

? freedom: ,1 und*^ sh “' « <N 

f°** the Donnie i that g°vernml r . G ? d> s hall !? n °'hlS; 


£ ° r - Peo'p 


™* nation . s capit " 0, 'h, 

■ermt’a^’^eTo' h " e “ m ' »d «l h ^ 

are making war on us.^o^expr, °^ ndemi »ati 0 ^ r f*1»», 
and yet would not lay a straw ^ horror of bf° S ?^ 
m ^ 

1 he rebels attack Fort Sumter -mH , CaptUre 4k c “ 
sent to the defense of the Govemmen^and" 8 ^ 
property in Washington, and yet you w^uld ha t 
my oath and surrender the Government without"! ? 
I here is no Washington in that-no Jackson in that-! 
manhood nor honor in that. I have no desire to invade the 
South; but I must have troops to defend this Capital. Geo- 
graphically it lies surrounded by the soil of Maryland; and 
mathematically the necessity exists that they should come over 
her territory. Our men are not moles, and can't dig under the 
earth; they are not birds, and can’t fly through the air. There 
is no way but to march across, and that they must do. But in 
doing this there is no need of collision. Keep your row « 
in Baltimore, and there will be no btoodshe- 
tell your 


bloodshed.* Go home: 


LCII V -I- 

attack them; but if they do atta 
that severely. 

KEl'LV TO a BALTIMORE 


do attack us, we will retun., 
o-IMORE COMMITTEE, APRIL 28, 


• xhe committee 
through Maryland. 


president not to 
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^2 ce noW under Patterson and Banks be 

fjd** de Virgin^lct n ull further orders 
rC ^ inWC o r orders ^ General McClellam 

5- LCt to instructions °r {orward his orga nization 

rapid,y as pos,ible ' givins ra r 
>'<ntion to ^ ISS °hefore Mananas, except the three- 
fl* *■ “ e „ued a. rapidly - P os5ible in the,r 

d ' di " e “ enter th n 

' ‘•“^t ^arged as rap.dly as circumstances will 

longer servu^ 

Pe i'et the new volunteer forces be brought fornard as fast 
as 9 possible, and especially into the camps on the two sides o 

When the foregoing shall have been substantially attended 

1. Let Manassas Junction (or some point on one or other 
of the railroads near it) and Strasburg be seized and perma¬ 
nently held, with an open line from Washington to Manassas, 
a nd an open line from Harper’s Ferry to Strasburg—the mili- 
lar y men to find the way of doing these. 

and ^ 0ne ’ a j°^ nt movement from Cairo on Memphis, 
k° m Cincinnati on East Tennessee.* 

memoranda of military policy, july 23, 27, 1861 9 

* 

at Bul1 Run S Th ttCn ^ irect ^ a * ter l ^ e defeat suffered by the Union army 
e first nine items were jotted down on July 22 and copied 






Ordered, That the » s ,i tlav q 
for a general movement of all ,j,, , n, ary 
Un.ted States against the »»d nij 6 ?* '* .. 

annv at and about Fortress \t to,c ^. TK ! V\ 
•«"- U* Anm w«£, ^ 
foixlvtlle. Kentucky; the annv 'l>e „ ' v of t| y % 

naval force in the Gulf of M CXl ’ ' ,U '">1« \ 

day. ' lH> ‘-eady lQ C >S. \ 

Th * t * n <* hw forces, lxvi h land »„d ^ 

mr commanders, obe\ existim, ou) , nav *l> w»,fc . 
iradv toobev additional orders who'? , u * Ui.^Sn 
T hat the head* of departments ^ ' < 

taries of W*r and of the Vn v Wul , , ^P^ally ,l 
the General in-Chief. with all other SuK "x( u ? S, 
onlinates of land and ttaval forces win.,^**1 
their strict and full re S{ >unsihilui rs ****** W 
this order, l^Hnp* ^ * 

CBNKRAl WAR OWNS* NO. ON K ,« , 

I think it is the precise time for vo„ to 
delav the enemy will relatively ga, n utxnt w Hl , 4 h, °* fc 
gam taster hv tom,nations and reintu,xrm C m, 7 “‘‘w* 
by reinforcements alone, v UUn you ^ 

Ami onee more let me tell y»„ i, j s indi 
that you str.ke a Wow. I am powerless to help , iV; v .** 1 

t’ “ ; h ',)»“« »i «iww 

down the bay m search of a field, instead of twlmn, 
near Manassas, was onlv shifting and not surmounting , 
atltc. that we would find the same enemy and the sm* <* 
eiiual intrenchmems at either place. The country will not M 
to twtr- u noting now-rhat the present hesitation to mow 

im\ (he fallowing tiax. The tw s<Jvht ton.it items ww .hKW ct 
JuU j 1 hu> vhik nunx in the North, indudit\| Horace 
r*.vun; the ax *>t ><untT*lcr or calling tor An .unmtictx 1 imxxln x^-xs «ui 

u>> [>Uw for cxxmmuux^ the x\*r atul for x'rtciisixr action hx the 
Uxitrs 

* \ he order was i*dh\i to fx*rcr McClellan and other c'mimamfcn » 
»«xt moving A^iivst the Confederate armies. It xvas never carried a* 


. h <*l r ° e ’ y -hr q. JB6* M 

n in> rt ' n< n1tcr moc uaJ-W- A ‘ 

J>? cf ^ CKOROf . sl your 

y t <«* «<**»*•■ ,bavf, w^ p* rdon t 

d “ nc unce 

*4'^ 1 . . #fir h <>rSt «#awlhtfll?? ltt 


b but the ***1 


oi 








(.1 OK(-» 


(>N EM AN< I -I«m t«» hr purstung." w y«« W’ 1 haVC 

«^f.rS«;7 < :^ h ;‘'^dd save it the shortest way 
+ *%*« |hf 1 ;; U The sooner the national an,horny 
'I ,!,,- Const iiniort will be “the Unton as it 

<u-s«^'' " u ; "T who would not save the Union unless 
*’ ,f there' he . wve s |.«verv. 1 do »<» W™ w,,h 
i ^ die who would no, save the Union unless 


‘ tf theve be those 


,. t i,ne destroy slavery. 1 do not agree 


wfr, h „ s;um - time destroy slavery. » . .. 

y ' f‘ Mv Lramoum object in this struggle is to save the 
,tlM ,1 is not either to save or to destroy slavery. U 1 
blithe Union without freeing any slave, I would do it; 
'? M omld save it by freeing all the slaves, l would 
V ,uul if l could save it by freeing some and leaving others 
Iwvuld also do that. What 1 do about slavery and the 
^tx! ma\ 1 do because 1 believe it helps to save the Union; 
t-civvluc l forbear, l forbear because 1 do not believe it would 
kip id save the Union, l shall do less whenever 1 shall believe 
l am doing hurts the cause, and 1 shall do more when* 
<xer lshall believe doing more will help the cause. I shall try 
rcorrect emu's when shown to be errors, and l shall adopt 
ifv views so fast as they shall appear to be true views. 

’ (uve here stated mv purpose aecoixling to my view of 
^aKUuv: and l intend no modiheation of mv ott-expressed 


Xf ^ul wish that all 


men everx where could be free 


rtvOM i Krrt.R to horack cr&elev, a 


AUG. i!2, l86s l * 




I raft* ho ohjt\«»oHs .. 

vVHMiumouat suuuulx; , u , u I****. 

Amiv and Nav\. lu Um e u U, n«,u, . %i 

u^o objections of a mora , ‘* st s »Ul^ 1 ha v , 1 .,, * 
quenoes of msmrectiou and in vi*/?*■*•> t 

I view (his matter as a 

on actonling to the atlvatua^ ' T > 

to the suppression of the rtb^' d 
I admit that slaves i s thp r '' 11 m iy J* 

its anc qua non. The ambition I/* ' he *belli 0 
gated them to act. but thev wont ?[ t*’ ° r ». l, 

slavery as their instrument. I JfJ ^ Ve ***n ini j S £j 
non would help us i n Europe and "° C ° n ° ed e Iha,"' 
mated by something more t^n *e m >»* 

that it would help somewhat 1 " U ‘ 0n - I grJ ** 
much. I fear, as you and those though ^ 

some additional strength , , 7 you re Present in> K 01 *> 

z “ d r - “Sni&r in 

rj eir uborm ■ r„“ d if“*■ ^ 

from reply to A committee op lmp ° rtance - 

“ ,uno «—«« to ::r “r:r s 

°T emancipation, w . , 

P® “ d ™?”dnlini™on w C lI P h *' ot th “ °» 
ourselves. No personal sitm fi ^ remembered « spited 
on e or another of us Th fi C3nCe ° r lnsi S ni ficance can spare 
will light us down in i, ^ ^ U ' al tbrou gh which we pass 

tion. We sav WP ? h ° n ° r or dishonor, to the latest genera- 
that we say this W ^ ' ^ Union> Tbe world will not forget 
knows we do h * kn ° W h ° W l ° save the Union ' The world 
the power and h° W ^° W t0 Save * t# ^ e “ even we here—hold 
the slave, we - res P ons *bility. In giving freedom to 

what we gi Ve aSSl | re dree dom to the free—honorable alike in 
meanly io se ^ , What we Preserve. We shall nobly save or 

succeed- this ° aSt ’ best bo P e of earth. Other means may 
c °u d not fail. The way is plain, peaceful, g enir 
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„ed, *4 


Pi Will forever 


, f folio**®* 

av ^’ lfn ' fnrever ,, i8ba ** 

a* W L id “s’ fa Alt at cam*****’ l>t/ " ' 

.fig* .■“*“ 

,1'ATION PROCCAMA1 ION 
f up, „( September, in the year 

„»thr hundred anti jixty'w"- * P™ 
th< l-terident ol the United State.. 
**> ^ outer Utings. the tallowing, to war 


among 


b ' r . Hiv of lanuary. in 

m l, undred and .ixtythree, all per.. wm 

„*»»'»! state, or desisnated pan ol a State, the 


the year of our Lord 


>^ S Schenbe in rebellion against the United 
V'^thcn. thencelomard. ami forever free; and the 
*' “’ r “vtri,ment ol the United Sutes. includmg the 
V* 1 * dnaval authority thereof, will recognize and mam- 
ihc heedom of such persons, ancl will do no act or acts 
^ epf ess such persons, or any of them, in any efforts they 
make for their actual freedom. 

-'That the Executive will, on the first day of January afore- 
okI, by proclamation, designate the States and parts of States, 
if any, in which the people thereof respectively shall then be 
in rebellion against the United States; and the fact that any 
Stale, or the people thereof, shall on that day be in good faith 
^presented in the Congress of the United States by members 
aosen thereto at elections wherein a majority of the qualified 
rr* State shal1 have participated, shall in the ab- 
mdence th^suTs?™ 111 !, 8 testimon y be deemed conclusive 

| '»*» aS. S r Urnted'sS' ^ *“ ,hen 

thereforp T ai 

f H ed S 'ates, by ^’vir’tueoTS” LinC ° ln ’ Presid ent of the 

^•m-Chief of th e w^ VCSted as Com- 

Clf a « a al arme^Sei^ ° f tlae Und ed States, 

^ 01 z hority and 


necessary 







war measure for suppressing said r K 

January- in the year of our I or J° n ’ ° n th derate juagiut>“ -- - ~ a* 

hundred and sixty-three, and in accord ^ ON at «*'«* h^God. 

so to do, publicly proclaimed for the f.-n** Wuh ^ of of i have hereunto set my hand and caused 

from the clay first above mention^ «*’> States to be affixed. 

thf* Sfat#»€ anH o_ uc * dnd 01 


» judgment of mankind and the gracious 


the States and parts of SmeTwh^eiTT ^ 
respectively, are this day in rebellion ° pC 0 P le 'W Done at the city of Washington, this first day of 

States, the following, to wit: 1 a8ainsl the ^ < in uary, in lhe y ear °f our Lord one thousand eight 

hundred and sixty-three, and of the independence of the 
■ United States of America the eighty-seventh. 

jythe President: 


Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (except th 
Bernard, Plaquemines, Jefferson, St. \ r ,hn * * 

James, Ascension, Assumption, Terr- n’ ' Charle ' i 
St. Mary, St. Martin, and Orleans, including 
Orleans,, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Gc^.a 
l-na, North Carolina, and Virginia (except the^ 
onititles designated as West Virginia, and also the cou 3 
Berkeley, Accomac, Northampton, Elizabeth City, York, p» 

“** Anne, and Norfolk, including the cities of Norfolk arc 
Portsmouth), and which excepted parts are for the present lefi 
precisely as if this proclamation were riot issued/' 

And by virtue of the power and for the purpose aforesaid ^jndyet J have never understood th** 0 u°^ S °. 

I do order and declare that all persons held as slaves within IJ pon me an unrestricted ri t ^ * C \ res * denc y con- 
said designated States and parts of States arc, and henceftf ^.^^d feeling. i t Was * ? U to act °^ c ^ a dy upon this 

ward shall be, free; and t hat the Executive Government of & l : )f ‘ st °f my ability nmc ° ° at 1 * tooIc that 1 would. 
United States, including the military and naval authc | n ^ ^ | 1( | n of the United ^ rotect ’ anci defend the 

thereof, will rccocmize and maintain the freedom of sat ^o at j a lr, Ktheo at h ]\r 0 ' a CS .’ coldd not take the office 

'.<% >""•». iT,r y r w ,ha ‘ 1 "% h ' 


Abraham Lincoln 
William H. Seward, Secretary of State 

FINAL EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION, JAN. J, 1863 16 

DEFENDING THE EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION 

1 '^TSr!? hV '7- " ,hv "T » no, wrong, nothing 

not so think and 


sons. 

And T hereby enjoin upon the people so acuai~- - 
to abstain from all violence, unless in necessary sc ^ 1 
and I recommend to them that, in all cases w crc 
they labor faithfully for reasonable wages. per ^ 5 ' 1 

And I further declare and make known that 8UC gerV icc 0 
suitable condition will be received into the * rm && 311 
the United States to garrison forts, positions, ■ ^ 

other place#, and to man vessels of all sorts m s aCt of 
An<l upon this act, sincerely believed to he rA c ^ty, 
Wat ranted by the Constitution upon military 
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ti 'Mfacn* mc to practical ! administra tion this 

! t ° n th * moral ^ my P^ary ab . 

..sclav' 8 ," 1 ^ f ‘mcs Ld Slavery - 1 had Pub- 

-d relinf 1 ~ ^fereT 

rnv’ h ‘ u my oath . " g ° n slavery - I did und 




aver 

He, ' tv <‘r, ,L- - and feeling « , Terence 

S L , ' 1 my a hat my oath to , S avery - 1 did nnder- 

;V 'v,, ab,| ,t y im ° P^erve the Constitution to 

' Ki C.' Vhicbl 'tha PenSab le means Th ^ dlUy ° f P«»erv. 

10 1 . hat Co —^ernment-that 


WX C ^nuao:Z s r ®° ver nment—that 
nat, °n and yet Dre gan,c ,aw - Was 
6 7 y PrCServe d >e Constitu. 


A 



cion? Bv general law. life and limb must be 

often a limb must be amputated to save a 

never wisely pwn » ^ ve a limb - I felt th a , m ' e but a |,> 

wtse unconstitutional might become lawful by otfc J 

dispensable to the preservation of the ConsUtut^'bgT 

the' preservation of the nation. Right or wrong, j ° n %>, J 

ground, and now avow it. I could not feel that! to 3 ? 1 * 111 * ^ 

inv ability. I had even tried to preserve the Cons ' 

to saw slavery or anv minor matter, I should n Pf J Ulll,lo i , 
_ jo _...... r'vrnut tj^ «, 






re belUon by force of arms; and in the next, that he 
pg'^ng these hundred and thirty thousand men from 
pf ,a side, and placing them where they would be but 
e3SU re he condemns. If he cannot face his case so 
the m onlv because he cannot face the truth. 




of government, counu-v. and Constitution all toweth 
early m the war. General Fremont attempted milit^ "V 
a pa non. I forbade it, because I did not then think^ 
dispensable necessity. When, a little later. General r ^ *°' 
then Secretary of War, suggested the arming of the 
Ejected because I did not yet think it an indispensab/^' 1 
sitr. When, still later. General Hunter attempted ° - ^ 
emancipation, I again forbade it, because I did not 
the indispensable necessity had come. When in 
Mav and July, 1862, I made earnest and successive^anr^f 
to the bonier States to favor compensated ernancimC 
believed the indispensable necessity for military emaS' 1 
and arming the blacks would come unless Iverted 2 T 
measure. They dedined the proposition, and I was in 1 £ 

i^ConshtuuM ^ SUT ™^ the 
upon the colored element I chosTilT ° f laymg stron § hand 
I hoped for greater ^TthLl £ ^ In Ch ° 0sin § * 
tirely confident. More than ^ * Ut ° f thlS, 1 Was not “* 
by it in our foreign relat °* trial n ° W s ^ ows no loss 

sentiment, none in our w f )^1S, none * n our home popular 
anyhow or anywhere. On th ^ m * dtar y force—no loss by it 
a hundred and thirty thonco ^ 0nirar 7 it shows a gain of quite 
These are palpable facts a hf S ° ldiers> seam en, and laborers, 
no caviling. W e h ave ^ ut which, as facts, there can be 
them without the measure. ^ ^ We coul d not have had 
And now let any Union 

test himself by wrning do" 1 !!"'" 110 C ° m P lains of the measure 

6& l ° Ue AiUe tllat * le * s * or sU ^ 


talc I attempt no compliment to my own sagacity. 
n0 £ to have controlled events, but profess plainly 

1 *** 


i 


gi *# ■ „ 

' word which was not in the verbal conversation. In 

i a< id 

1 .Hi* 

[Ill’S 

c ' allT1 fnts have controlled me. Now, at the end of three 
tb* 1 L ^ rU (Tgle, the nation's condition is not what either party, 
oian. devised or expected. God alone can claim it. 
3 'h it is tending seems plain. If God now wills the re- 

* 1 ' 1 a great wrong, and wills also that we of the North, 

®°' a 1 as vOU 0 f the South, shall pay fairly for our complicity 
** dial wrong, impartial history will find therein new cause 
* tt est and revere the justice and goodness of God. 

10 2 FROM LETTER TO a. G. HODGES, APR. 4, 1864 lf 

You dislike the Emancipation Proclamation, and perhaps 
would have it retracted. You say it is unconstitutional. I think 
differently. 1 think the Constitution invests its Commander- 
in-Chief with the law of war in time of war. The most that 
an be said-if so much-is that slaves are property. Is there 

!L b a»e ever ^ ^ ~ 

property, both of enemies ta k.ng it helps us. or 

needed? And is it not nee ^ over> destroy enemies' 

huns the enemy? Armies, t <- " ^ gven destroy their own 
property when they cannot use i^^ j^uigerents do all in 
to keep it from the enemy. IV ^ ^ [he enem y, except a 
their power to help themselves ^ Among the excep- 
few things regarded as barbal0 ^ {oes and non-combatants, 
tions are the massacre of' allt l 

male and female. , t ,j,her is vaW or IS not valid. 

But the proclamation. * , io0 . I{ it is valid, it onnot 

If it is not valid, it nee*. «*» ^d can be brought o life, 
be retracted any more *■» * ^ -old operate 

Some of you profess to 


think t* 
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Wably for «he Union Wh . 
^fore the issue? T1W hy be, *er 


aft, 


»ml to suppress the rebellion tha » 
the last one hundred day, of ***** *he' fn 
nottce that it was m „,.I ° f Whlr h p a * 


•It, 


tfif 






i 1 ? i S 

eoming , Jn i Passt-,) , ar,, »tj 

» th « r allesiani ,W "M C"*’ CS 

favorably i„ r u , si ^ h ' «a, h„ ’N V, 

befora. .«ua ol ^N 


their 

ioti ve ’ 


I know, as fully a , onc on l 

some of the commanders of ourTrl** ° pini °n» of 
given us our most important ^ lr > d,! , 0 ’^ . 
tmn policy and the use of th TcT™' '*'***’'**£> 
heaviest blow vet dealt .J., 1 e tolor ed trnna! 


heaviest blow yeiZ^TjJ *****' 
of these important successes' rou^"’ anfl ^uS 

en 11 was hut for the aid of hla i, n ° l have been ****** 
mar,,1m holding ,he M vit ’ ack »W«n. An,,, 

any allmiry »i lh wh , . ' wl » hi,, , 

'-an party politta.Z ^ ^ 

opinions. I submit these opinion J ,™ P “ rel ' » «£ 
weight against the objections often urld 8 ^^ t0 ^ 
ami arming the blackJ are unwise as min 31 
were not adopted as such in good faith ‘" 7 meaSUres ' * 

r frw Nc ^ «•— 

ax,lusi,ely, 8 t^ve lh !Mr' “ *"» J» te 

purpose tr> aiti • nion - I issued the proclamation on 
h , y° u ln saving the Union. Whenever you shall 

e conquered all resistance to the Union, if I shall urge yon 
> continue fighting, it will be an apt time then for you to 
declare you will not fight to free Negroes. 

I thought that in your struggle for the Union, to whatever 
extent the Negroes should cease helping the enemy, to that 
extent it weakened the enemy in his resistance to you. Uoyou 
think differently? I thought that whatever Negroes can be g°| 
to do as soldiers, leaves just so much less for white soldtet* 
do in saving the Union. Does it appear otherwise to y oU ‘ ^ 
Negroes, like other people, act upon motives. * if 
they do anything for us if we will do nothing f° r 

7° 


lives for m th *y mmt prompted by the 
Aven the promise of freedom. And the prom- 

^ade, * I,uSt be kept ' 

? utTE R TO JAMES C. CONKUNG, AUG. 26, 1865 ** 

0 „ KECRO TROOPS 

Jd yOT1 have at least thought of raising a Negro 
\ a*® *^ roe jn my opinion the country now needs no 
w much as some man of your ability and posi- 
^ o to this work. When I speak of your position, I 
50° t0 £ t uf a n eminent citizen of a slave State and himself 
L 0 ider. The colored population is the great available 
unavailed force for restoring the Union. The bare 
**? ' X fjfty thousand armed and drilled black soldiers upon 
f banks of the Mississippi would end the rebellion at once, 
' c w i ! 0 doubts that we can present that sight if we but take 
io)d in earnest? If you have been thinking of it, please do not 
iismiss the thought. 

LETTER TO ANDREW JOHNSON, MAR. 26, 1863 » 

There are now in the service of the United States nearly 
two hundred thousand able-bodied colored men, most of them 
underarms, defending and acquiring Union territory. 

The Democratic strategy demands that these forces be dis¬ 
banded, and that the masters be conciliated by restoring them 
to slavery. The black men who now assist Union prisoners to 
^ape are to be converted into our enemies, in the vain hope 
1 gaining the good will of their masters. We shall have to 
Y tW0 na tions instead of one. 

Access Can n0t C0nc ^ ate t ^ le South if you guarantee ultimate 
SUcce $ S ; . anc * experiences of the present war prove their 
bullion S lnevitable Y ou fling the compulsory labor of four 
^ill S 0 Ai ac h men into their side of the scale. 

%e SUc y ° U ^* ve our enemies such military advantages as in- 
Ces si 0n t CSS ’ and tilen depend upon coaxing, flattery, and con- 
0 Set them back into the Union? 

7 i 






Abandon ail ^ , 
two hundred th IOrts n ow 

the b - lJt field “‘X'T'l , lr °“ 'X'” bl *l 

^ “ aba ” d »” Ztz 

c Vv <*k s . e S 




Come what will, T Wl -„ , Ma v „ 

M . y enemies pretend I ” m *** m V faith ^ ‘ ^ 

sole purpose of abolition s ,° W Carr y j n? f" 1 ^ «m 
carried on for the sole ' S ° ° ng as 1 am D r ^ar f , 
no human power 

of the emancipation policy rebeI1 >on wi lB,, 
to weaken the moral and ^ ^ ^ 

Freedom has given us ni, l ! f ° rces of i I J?*S 
southern soil. It will gi ve th ° Usand men" 

abstracted from the enemy and ^ J Ust *> mu?"” 
■here are evidences of a7,XX' ^ 
our men and the rank and file of the Lf?™ 8 up ^ 
enemies prove to the country that the <W dletsLet ®> 
is not necessary to the restoration of the ***' 

the issue. tlle Union -1 will aft 


may, 1 


THE FIFTH COLUMN 


h rebellion thus begun soon ran into the present civil 
war, and, in certain respects, it began on very unequal terms 
between the parties. The insurgents had been preparing for it 
more than thirty years, while the government had taken no j 
steps to resist them. The former had carefully considered all 
the means which could be turned to their account. It u ® 1 
doubtedly was a well-pondered reliance with them that .® 1 
their own unrestricted effort to destroy Union, Constitution 
and law, all together, the government would, in great degr 
be restrained by the same Constitution and law from am| * 
their progress. Their sympathizers pervaded all dtp* 11 
of the government and nearly all communities ol t 
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•■liberty of »p«cb “ "l«f * 

ler ial. »«•“ - the, hoped “> keep ° n °t 

, *» d "**<*" corpu , V p £orine i*, suppliers 

3iC. »»“ e “Trf < S «* 'in a thousand way. 

and abeiio' 8 ^ we re inaugurating, by 

5 *'Lw tltar in , kabtas cm pu?’ might be sus- 

i*°™,ttif“ ion they had friends who would make 

vr::» who «*» 

Writ 

. M* hap r n “„“i thntfi'instances of arresting innocent 
nnnous iit P lv to occur in such 


Cstion as w^ at ^ to he lp on their cause. 
* iothe \Zfened, the Executive should suspend the 
1 jf a s haS . W aste of time, instances of arresting inn 
%*** occur! as are always likely to occur in such 

pen° ns 7° hen a clamor could be raised in regard to this, 
«?; “ n L lt be at least of some service to the insurgent cause. 
« rb,ch , , S n „ V erv keen perception to discover this part of the 
Itn g oroeram, so soon as by open hostilities their ma- 
Sy was fairly put in motion. Yet, thoroughly imbued 
with a reverence for the guaranteed rights of individuals, I 
was slow to adopt the strong measures which by degrees I have 
been forced to regard as being within the exceptions of the 
Constitution, and as indispensable to the public safety. Noth¬ 
ing is better known to history than that courts of justice are 
utterly incompetent to such cases. Civil courts are organized 
chiefly for trials of individuals, or, at most, a few individuals 
acting in concert—and this in quiet times, and on charges of 
crimes well defined in the law. Even in times of peace, bands 
of horse-thieves and robbers frequently grow too numerous 
and powerful for the ordinary courts of justice. But what 
comparison, in numbers, have such bands ever borne to the 
insurgent sympathizers even in many of the loyal States? 
readv , , a L °° £re H ue ^tly has at least one member more 
again h ^ the panel than to han S the bailor. And yet 
Wone Inn* dlSSUa i dCS ° ne man fr ° lU volu nteering, or in- 
as he w^!! ler l ,° deSert > wcakens the Union cause as nun 


of may be so conducted 


whr, vii - me union cause as much 

lucemen S m : ““J* in baUle ' Yet this ^iiasion 


an,, ■ -7- wm ‘ uui;u as to bc no defined ciimo 

any civil court would take cognizance. 
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Long experience has shown that 
tained unless desertion shall be n... , a ' mie $ ea* 
of death. The cate ZHZ** h th> 


of death. The case requires, and the l * by U ‘& s e be r„ 
sanction, this punishment. Must i sh * W a “d th e p,> 
dier boy who deserts, while I must n 1 a sim P l P ° ns ‘it3 
ashator who induces hi m to 

injurious when effected by getting a ?V S *» n 0rif ° f C' 
friend into a public meeting, an f th or h 

feelings till he is persuaded to write 5?* ? 

is fighting in a bad cause, for a wicked T*' hi > 

contemptible government, too weak „ adm *nist r J- hat h e 
if he shall desert. I think that, i n SUch ^ est ^d pu J J a 
agitator and save the boy is not o n i y CQ J. case - to sil ' Sh hi* 
a great mercy. y ° nstltu tional | )l( te l he 

If I be wrong on this question of™ ■ ' ^ ^ 

error lies in believing that certain P^er 

tional when, in cases of rebellion or inv ' ngs are COn ' *1 
requires them, which would not l lon - ‘he public ' t % 
absence of lebdlion or 

quire ihem: in „ lher „ ord , & £ ^ » 

appi,canon m all respecs ihe same fa el 

invasion involving il le public sa( s « of re|.. l |„ Ji| 

found peace and public security The r ! $ times of pro- 
•he disiinction, and 1 can no love t i.sef, £ 

government can constitutionaliv la ke ^ 0 P ““ ad "i «». .he 
lunc of rebellion, because can be s b„ l S » 

not be lawfully taken in time of that lhe «me could 

suaded that a particular druo i pcace ’ than I can be per- 
man because if can be si. S n ° l g °° d medicine for a sick 
one. Nor am 1 able Z 1 °™ l ° not b< -' good food for a well 
the meeting, th at ,k , . PP rctlate the danger apprehended by 
tary arrests during ,i mcnca n people will by means of raili- 
cussion, the lib- he rebellion los e the right of public dis- 
evidence, trial b ^ ° S ^ eecb anc ^ the press, the law of 
Hite peaceful f ^ ^ Ur ^’ anc * habeas corpus through the indefi- 
than I am a ‘ le UtUre Which I ‘rust lies before them, any more 
an appetite yj '° bebeve ‘hat a man could contract so strong 
emetics during temporary illness as to persist 
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. m during the remainder of his healthful 

i* 

^ LETTER to ERASTUS CORNING AND OTHERS,* 

ft' '’ FR JUNE 12 , 1863 21 

, substance, whether I really claim that I may 
p 0 » slc ’ ' [Pe guaranteed rights of individuals, on the plea 
, err ide a | ^ public safety—when I may choose to say the 
J co nserV '^requires it. The question, divested of the phrase- 
f“ bliC S f uTated to re P reserU me stru gg iin g for an arbitrary 
0 C | CU rer ogative, is either simply a question who shall 
^sonal ^formation that nobody shall decide, what the 
safety does require in cases of rebellion or invasion. 
p«^ ‘ st ; tu tion contemplates the question as likely to occur 
^ ° ion, but it does not expressly declare who is to decide 
^ e necessary implication, when rebellion or invasion comes, 
decision is to be made, from time to time; and I think the 
l,e ' whom, for the time, the people have, under the Con- 
stitution, made the Commander-in-Chief of their army and 
navy* is thc man wbo holds tbe P ower and bears the responsi¬ 
bility of making it. If he uses the power justly, the same people 
will probably justify him; if he abuses it, he is in their hands 
to be dealt with by all the modes they have reserved to them¬ 
selves in the Constitution. 

You claim that men may, if they choose, embarrass those 
whose duty it is to combat a giant rebellion, and then be 
dealt with in turn, only as if there were no rebellion. The 
Constitution itself rejects this. 

HtOM LETTER TO M. B1RCHARU ANl» OTHERS, JUNE 29, 1863 *» 


* n, ' n g tire New vlr ?! m ' 1Uonaire ’ t 0 S clhcr wi ‘h a committee repre- 
^landigham and ml !f 10Cla ‘ s ’ had P rotested the arrest of Clement L. 
deliberately dell lZS ???*^ VaUandi 8 ham »tad bee,, arrested for 

,asl atcr deported bv i t ' ° UlCI prohlbltin 8 treasonous utterances. He 
t ued by Lincoln to the Confederacy. 
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ON ELECTIONS DU*, No , 

We rnnnot have free Rovern,^ 
the rebellion could force us i " i,,lr 

elmion, it might fairly daimVS 


thot,t el (Vl , 


election, it might fairly claim ,„°S "! »«„ „ 

ruined us. The strife of ,he nlr <'a<ly in * "sti„ 11 

practically applied to the facts ol Vh,!" *" bl " CtT'* 5 
in this case must ever recur in simi , UUK? ’ W,| at I,,'" "»S 
w.ll not change. In any future , J r «*»• 
with the men of this, we shall have\ w »l. <L "*S 

silly anti as wi.se. as bad ami as Ku „a “ ml * suS* 

the incitlents of this as philosophy , 0 , ., r|1 US, . lb ^for c 
none of them as wrongs to be revoLed it T" l,nn front ^ 
Jl h *- inHa^nta, undesiraK^^io^ 
1. has demonstrated that a people's govemm^ " C <*! 
national election in the midst of a great civil Can SUs, ain a 
it has not been known to the world that this WJI ^ ni1 ' "° w ' 
It Shows, also, how sound anti how strong £*E? bi % 
shows that, even among candidates of the sam “*■ II 
who is most devoted to the Union and most opposed E '' C 
can receive most of the people’s votes. It shows, al M S 
extent yet known, that we have more men now than we had 
when the war began. Gold is good in its place, but living 
brave, patriotic men arc better than gold. 

FROM RESPONSE TO SERENADE ON THE OCCASION OF 
RE-ELECTION, NOV. 10, 1864 28 


LETTERS OF CONDOLENCE 

My Dear Sir and Madam: In the untimely loss of your 
noble son, our affliction here is scarcely less than your own. 
So much of promised usefulness to one's country, and of 
bright hopes for one's self and friends, have rarely been so 
suddenly dashed as in his fall. In size, in years, and in y out ^ 
appearance a boy only, his power to command men was 
passingly great. This power, combined with a fine IIltc 
an indomitable energy, and a taste altogether rxiilitary, 
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itemed to me, the best natural talent in 

hiftli 

ifd ,f1 ,* 1 ever knew. 

• tl " d«P* rt,n ' a , singularly modest and deferential m social 
K „,I f' h tfv acquaintance with him began less than two 
^ritirse- y y u t he latter half of the intervening period 
te as the disparity of our ages and my engrosv 
** ’""'.'It* would permit. To me he appeared to have 
L c nK**K crn or pastimes; and I never lieard him utter a 
1,0 in«l u ^ c,l< " j ntcm peratc word. What was conclusive of his 
f*** i!r never forgot his parents. The honors he lalxjred 
pA l’ (:ar lably, arid for which in the sad end he so gallantly 
(or 0 | K ". rncan t for them no less than for himself. 

f* h ‘* t that it may be no intrusion upon the sacred- 
|n 1 c r sorrow, I have ventured to address you this tribute 
"T/memory of my young friend and your brave and early 

^^'ly God give you that consolation which is beyond all 
ea rth ly power. 

, P ITER TO PARENTS OF COLONEL ELLSWORTH,* MAY 25, 1 86 1 24 

Dear Madam: I have been shown in the files of the War De¬ 
partment a statement of the Adjutant-General of Massachu¬ 
setts that you are the mother of five sons who have died 
gloriously on the field of battle. I feel how weak and fruitless 
must be any words of mine which should attempt to beguile 
you from the grief of a loss so overwhelming. But I cannot 
refrain from tendering to you the consolation that may be 
found in the thanks of the Republic they died to save. I pray 
that our heavenly Father may assuage the anguish of your be¬ 
reavement, and leave you only the cherished memory of the 

•Ellsworth was the first commissioned officer killed in the Civil War. 
He was shot and killed by the proprietor of the Marshall House in 
Alexandria, Virginia, during an attempt to take down a Confederate flag 
from the roof of the hotel. Ellsworth had read law in Lincoln’s 
^ l( e m Springfield, and had accompanied the President-elect on his trip 







loved and lost, and the solemn pride 

have laid so costly a sacrifice upon th c ah' mUst 

ixm* TO MRS. LYDIA. BIXBY OF BOSTON^ <0 

* M *ss 4c ' 

Nov. a . HtJ8 er* 

’ i86 4 »!; 

THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 

Ladit.s and Gentlemen: I appear to sav h 
extraordinary war in which we are engaged f n 3 w <»d 
all classes of people, but the most heavil, “* S hea vilv 
For it has been said, all that a man hatf V “ P ° n l he L , Pcin 
life; and while all contribute of their su j! * he 8> v e lot'w 
puts his life at stake, and often yields it Jr^ thc *old£ 
cause. The highest merit, then, is due to the t0Uri ^', 

In this extraordinary war, extraordinary ^ 1 ^' 
manifested themselves, such as have not he ° pments ha Ve 
wan; and amongst these manifestations noth 1^7" for "«r 
remarkable than these fairs for the relief of *„ hten n>or e 
and their familics.f And the chief agents in ? g so,dier * 
worrvti of America. 1C8e fa,rs are the 

I arn not accustomed to the nf 

Kr.MAKKS Ai A SANITARY FAIR IN WASHINGTON, MAR. 18, J864 *« 




txibri, a |i , v . "" letter, ft wa* reprinted in nci 

««,. »J izzi n ,r, rcvca !r' ,atcr ,,,at "" iy iw ° ,,f M 

Blunder." “''led. Hie letter has been allied "The Beautil 


t Mi«*e fajf 1 wf'w* 1 «.i 1 1 

cJtfc% 1 », r , /ir , f >r ”Y voluntary sanitary c otttmlnlom in rna 
medical tuijolk* luj* t,IC moi ' e ^ ra, »cd at the lairs to purebi 
“ C *' book., etc., for the soldiers. 




0 N PEACE 

f l0 we hope-fervently do we pray-that this mighty 
fo^ f war may speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills that 
j c oi> r 8 e ° lin til all the wealth piled by the bondsman’s two 
j t < ^ fi £ t y years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and 

rcC v ^rop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid 
e ^ r drawn with the sword, as was said three thousand 
by an ° 0 so still it must be said, “The judgments of the Lord 
^rue and righteous altogether” 

^ r ; f , ma lice toward none; with charity for all; with firm- 
] j n the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive 
finish the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s 
011 nds; to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and 
(or his widow, and his orphan—to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves, and with 

all nations. 

FROM SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS, MAR, 4 , 1864. 27 


In presenting the abandonment of armed resistance to the 
national authority on the part of the insurgents as the only 
indispensable condition to ending the war on the part of the 
Government, I retract nothing heretofore said as to slavery. I 
repeat the declaration made a year ago, that “while I remain 
in my present position I shall not attempt to retract or modify 
the emancipation proclamation, nor shall I return to slavery 
any person who is free by the terms of that proclamation or 
by any of the acts of Congress.” If the people should, by 
whatever mode or means, make it an Executive duty to re- 
emlave such persons, another, and not I, must be their instru¬ 
ct to perform it. 

In stating a single condition of peace I mean simply to say 
that the war will cease on the part of the Government when- 
Cver 11 shall have ceased on the part of those who began it. 

I’ROM ANNUAL MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, DEC. 6 , 1864 28 
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ON RKCONST RUCTION 


We alt agree that the seceded States, so < al , 
their proper practical relation with the Union * r<v % 
sole object of the government, civil and a,Hl 

thase States, is to again get them into that 'J' ,n 
relation. I believe that it is not only possible, bi U ° Per P^cti 
to <lo this without deciding or even considering *? fuct 
States have ever been out of the Union, tha n t|^ 

themselves safely at home, it would be utteH * **' Fin <*in 
whether they had ever been abroad. Let us n p ? . lm ^t^ 
the acts necessary to restoring the proper p rac ^| n in dof* 
between these States and the Union, and each hV* ^ lXllui °n$ 
nocently indulge his own opinion whether in cloin ^ aft * r 
brought the States from without into the Union ^ ^ acts h$ 
them proper assistance, they never having been out' ° n !* 
amount of constituency, so to speak, on whi^^ U ^ 
Louisiana government rests, would be more satisf ' ^ new 
if it contained 50,000 or 30.000, or even aoooo to 
only about 12,000. as it does. It is also unsatisfactory 1 ^^ 
that the elective franchise is not given to the coiorj° 
l would myself prefer that it were now conferred onu ^ 
intelligent, and on those who serve our cause as soUlievT ^ 
Still, the question is not whether the Louisiana govemme 
as it stands, is quite all that is desirable. The question is ™li 
it lie wiser to take it as it is and help to improve it, or to 
i*eject and disperse it? Can Louisiana be brought into proper 
practical relation with the Union sooner by sustaining or by 
discarding her new State government? Some twelve thousand 
voters in the heretofore slave State of Louisiana have sworn 
allegiance to the Union, assumed to he the rightful political 
power of the State, held elections, organized a State govern¬ 
ment, adopted a tree-State constitution, giving the benefit of 
public schools equally to black and white, and empowering the 
legislature to center the elective franchise upon the colored 
man. I heir legislature has already voted to ratify the constitu¬ 
tional amendment recently passed by Congress, abolishing 


throughout the nation. These 12,000 persons are thus 


un itted to the Union and to perpetual freedom in the 
jully l °^ lU aiitted to the very things, and nearly all the things, 
5t» te '" c |0n >V ants— and they ask the nation’s recognition and 
t K n **| iin ce to make good their committal. 

|ti ***' yjc reject and spurn them, we do our utmost to 
^°" l nize and disperse them. We, in effect, say to the white 
a» st)1 ^you arc worthless or worse; we will neither help you, 
'^^hc helped by you. To the blacks we say: This cup of lib¬ 
it* 1 * h i C h these, your old masters, hold to your lips we will 
fron 1 you, and leave you to the chances of gathering the 
^ a nd scattered contents in some vague and undefined 
tf 1 v »herc. and how. If this course, discouraging and para- 
" lK \ both white and black, has any tendency to bring Loui- 
If^into proper practical relations with the Union, I have 
been unable to perceive it. If, on the contrary, we 
ize and sustain the new government of Louisiana, the 
diverse of all this is made true. We encourage the hearts and 
^ fV0 ( he arms of the 12,000 to adhere to tlieir work, and 
ugue for it, and proselyte for it, and fight for it, and feed it* 
m \ grow it, and ripen it to a complete success. The colored 
man. too, in seeing all united for him. is inspired with vigi¬ 
lance and energy, and daring, to the same end. Grant that he 
desires the elective franchise, will he not attain it sooner by 
saving the already advanced steps toward it than by running 
backward over them? Concede that the new government of 
Louisiana is only what it should be as the egg is to the fowl, 
we shall sooner have the fowl by hatching the egg than by 
smashing it. 


PROM LAST PUBLIC ADDRESS, APR. 11, 1865 









IV. LABOR 


labor is prior to capital 

Labor is prior to. and independent of. capital, e 
only the fruit of labor, and could never have existed T'* 1 * 
had not first existed. Labor is the superior of capi| ' al ' ,h ° r 
deserves much the higher consideration. Capital has jj* ’ and 
which are as worthy of protection as any other rights. 
denied that there is. and probably always will be •. ,..i ' 5lt 
between labor ami capital producing mutual benefits, Th 

. > • t . .L .11 Ik . . 


evror is in assuming that the whole labor of the 


community 


exists within that relation. A few men own capital, and that 
few avoid Whit themselves, and with their capital hire or buy 
another tew to labor tor them. 

I ROM ANNUAL Ml SNAGS TO CONGRKXS, UEC. iSfij 1 


INTERNAVIONA1 1 VUOR SOLIDARITY 

\ have the honor to ^knowledge the receipt of the addres* 
and reaolui iom which you sent me on the eve of the new war. 
When 1 came, on the 4 th ot March. iMtri. through a tree aini 
const it nt tonal elevaton to preside in the Cov eminent of thr 
Unwed States the country was found at the veige of wtl 
wai VY hate vet' ought have Iveen the cause* or whowevet ihc 
fault. o*w> d\u\. pai amount to all ot Iters* was hebur ^ 
tunueh. to maintain and preserve at ouoc the Cotunonfc* 
and the integrity V vf the federal Republic V conwun^xi* 
purpose to perform this dutv is the key to all the uv0 *' u '^ 
administration whuh have been aiul to all which 

&* 


rsued. Under our frame of government and my 
t ih er bC 1 could not depart from this purpose if I would, 
officii oat ^ fn the power G f governments to enlarge or 
jt is n0t a scG pe of moral results which follow the policies 
restrict 1 e deern j t necessary for the public safety from 

^ l^time to adopt. 

ti** understood well that the duty of self-preservation 
1 ha '' e ,, with t he American people: but I have at the same 
rests so’ 1 ' ' aware that f av0 r or disfavor of foreign nations 
tin*' b ^" e a ‘material influence in enlarging or prolonging 
i»i? ht ,lr with disloyal men in which the country is en- 
tbe s,,u ^ f (ir exa mination of influences of the United States 
gagC ‘ 1 ' nerally regarded as having been beneficial toward man- 
*1 "have therefore, reckoned upon the forebearance of 
k ‘ n - circumstances—to some of which you kindly allude- 

n,t . l0 " V . ne especially to expect that if justice and good faith 
’,1,1 be practiced bv the United States, they would en- 
sh0U ' r m> hostile influence on the part of Great Britain. It 
f°* a pleasant duty to acknowledge the demonstration you 
hare given of your desire that a spirit of amity and peace 
toward this country may prevail in the councils of your 
Churn, who is respected and esteemed in your own country 
ottlv more than she is by the kindred nation which has ns 
home on ibis side of the Atlantic 
I know and deeplv deplore the sufferings which the work' 
logmen at Manchester* and in all Europe, are called to endure 
in this crisis. It has been often and studiously represented that 
the attempt to overthrow this government, which was built 
upon the foundation of human rights, and to substitute for it 
one which should vest exclusively on the basis of human slavery. 
*as likely to obtain the favor of Europe. Through the action 
vtf our disloyal citizens, the workingmen of Europe have been 
subjected to severe trials, for the purpose of forcing their 
mixtion to that attempt. Under the circumstances. 1 cannot 
ku teganl vom decisive utterances upon the question as an 
hwtaiue of sublime Christian heroism which has not been sur* 
in any age or in any country, It is indeed an cneigetic 







and reinspiring assurance of the inherent power Q f 
of the ultimate and universal triumph of j ustice ' r "‘ h . 
and freedom.* I do not doubt that the sentiments 
expressed still be sustained by your great nation; a J° U V 
other hand. I have no hesitation in assuring you , hat ‘ 0r > th* 
excite admiration, esteem and the most reciprocal f,.- *'11 
friendship among the American people. I hail this j n , r »f 
of sentiment, therefore, as an augury that whatever 
happen, whatever misfortune may befall yo ur (0uri|( ' * r nay 
own, the peace and friendship which now exist betwV^ my 
two nations will be, as it shall be my desire to irnt! ^', * he 
perpetual C ,hen >- 

LETTER TO THE WORKINGMEN OF MANCHESTER 

J AN ‘ *9, i86ik« 


The strongest bond of human sympathy, outside of »h c 
family relation, should be one uniting all working people, of 
all nation*, and longue*, and kindreds. 

FROM K EJ'LY TO A COMMITTEE FROM THE NEW York 
WORKINGMEN S ASSOCIATION, MAR. JU, 


LABOR AND GOVERNMENT 

In the early day h of our race ilir* Almiglily said fo (he first of 
our nut*, "In the sweat of ihy face shall ihoii cal bread"; and 
tinre then, H wc except the Jighl and the air of heaven, no 
go<>d thing has been or can he enjoyed by ns without having 
Inst <o*f labor. And inasmuch as mosf good thing* arc pro* 

iIikmI by labor* It follow* that all such thing* ol right belong 
to those whose la hot has produced the in. But ll has so hug 
prfifd, in all ages ol the world, thol some have lahoird, aiM 
Other* have without labor enjoyed a laige proportion ol • >< 

# ‘Ilir* rvfaipi up Is Mi mi mlrtrcss to Mnrolii went hy dir 
nf MmiilasMii iijiliuMlng ihr Nmilirm umsf this nil»h ,( i« ,M j ( ,„||nr 
WMikffM wl»n wrn« on ilia vriga nf slinviillon owing In dir o»M 
In i i.tflflml <nuse'll My ilia Union hloiKmle of the Nonihetn I "" 1 

*4 


This is wrong, and should not continue. To secure to 
^ flJl ^laborer the whole product of his labor, or as nearly as 
^^ibJe is a worthy object of any good government. 

P 0SS from NOTES FOR A TARIFF DISCUSSION, DEC. I, 1847P] 4 


I 

are 

are 


agree with you, Mr, Chairman, that the workingmen 
t hc basis of all governments, for the plain reason that they 
the more numerous. 

FROM AN ADDRESS TO THE GERMANS AT CINCINNATI, OHIO, 

FEB. 12, l86l * 


labor in society 

labor is the great source from which nearly all, if not all, 
liurnan comforts and necessities arc drawn. There is a differ- 
(t j n opinion about the elements of labor in society. Some 
w m assume that there is a necessary connection between capi¬ 
tal and labor, and that connection draws within the whole 
of the labor of the community. They assume that nobody 
works unless capital excites them to work. They begin next to 
consider what is the best way. They say there are but two 
ways -one is to hire men anti to allure them to labor by their 
consent; the other is to buy the men and drive them to it, and 
that is slavery. Having assumed that, they proceed to discuss 
the question of whether the laborers themselves are better off 
in the condition of slaves or of hired laborers, and they usually 
decide that they are better oil in the condition of slaves. 

In the first place, I say that the whole tiring is a mistake. 
Thm there is a certain relation between capital and labor, I 
lid mil, I hat it does exist, and right lully exists, 1 think is true. 
That men who are industrious and sober and honest in the 
pursuit of iheir own iutetests should alter a while accumulate 
cnpitul, and alter that should he allowed to enjoy it in peace, 
and also il they should choose, when they have accumulated 
h, to use it to save themselves bom actual labor, and hire 
Ollim people to labm for them, is tight. In doing so, they do 
‘tot wrong the man they employ, lot they hud men who have 



ool the* own land to work upon, or shop, to 
who tat benefited by woiking for oihers-hiu .,]^ 11 in - 9»w 
oeivsng tbetr capital for it Thua a lew men that H ' >,,rpr *. r , 
hue • frw otl>m. ami those establish the relaH ° Wn <*r>i,,, 
an>i lab« rtghtfullv—a rrlatinn o( which I make 
Bu; I im»M that that relation, alter all. docs not enlh ^^^ft. 
than onC'Ctghth o( the labor of the country, ' >,a<c nioj^ 
«tOM SftXCH at cincinnaii, skit 

LABOR AND EDUCATION 

The old general rule was that educated people h 
perform mamul labor. They managed to eat !i°- d n ° t 
leaving the toil of producing it to the uneducated 
an an insupportable evil to the working bees, so Ion ** ' V * ! 
class of drones remained very small. But now, e s " R ** ttle 
shew: free States, nearly all are educated—quite 'toon^ i ln 
to lease the labor of the uneducated in any wise adec^ ^ *** 
the support of the whole. It follows from this that hencefo h 
educated people must labor. Otherwise, education itself 
became a positive and intolerable evil. No country can sustain 
m idleness more than a small percentage of its numbers. The 
great majority must labor at something productive. From these 
premises the problem springs, “How can labor and education 
oe the most satisfactorily combined?" 

Bv the “mud-sill theory * it is assumed that labor and edu¬ 
cation are incompatible, and any practical combination of 
them impossible. According to that theory, a blind horse 
upon a tread-mill is a perfect illustration of what a laborer 
be—all the better for being blind, that he could not 
. , ^ndersundmgly. According to that theory, the education 
J&enk it not only useless but pernicious and dangerous. 

* 11 10 80nac wt, deemed a misfortune that laborers 

tdo Lave heads aL all. Those same heads are regarded as 

tUvt ^ t0cla,me ^ by Southern defenders of slavery that labor. 

l ° ^ tolled by capital. Some even asserted that all 
^ ,dlc » « «*». should be enslaved. 
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iv . materials, only to he safely kept in damp places as 

i'J *» P 0M,b I e T , , pecuhar wt fire which ignites 
Jrtti A Y « nkee 7 '° C ° Uid *" vem a «'ong.handed man with- 

yjri"* ihe e> " ia ’'"'* *—•- 

free labor "No.” r m 

rhot Of man makes every individual with one head 

L p air nl Z rHh ’ n Was P"*»My intended that heads 
l* »houW coopera* as friends, and that that partied 
j should direct and control that pan of hand. A, ea* 
man has one mouth to be fed, and one pair of hands to te . 
niah food, n was probably mtended that that partial ,** 
0 { hands should feed that particular mouth-that each head 
h the natural guardmn, director, and protector of the ha* 
tad mouth inseparably connected with it; and that beinz to 
every head should be cultivated and improved by vkaumzr 
will add to its capacity for performing its charge. In care word, 
free labor insists on universal education. 

I have so far stated the opposite theories of “mod-riB" and 
-free labor,” without declaring any preference of my own be¬ 
tween them. On an occasion like this. I ought not to declare 
any-1 suppose, however, I shall not be mistaken in assuming 
as a fact that the people of Wisconsin prefer free labor, with 
its natural companion, education. 

FROM ADDRESS BEFORE THE WISCONSIN STATE AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 30, 1859 7 


THE RIGHT TO STRIKJE 

1 am glad to see that a system of labor prevails in New 
England under which laborers can strike when they want to, 
*here they are not obliged to work under all circumstances, 
^ are not tied down and obliged to labor whether you pay 
or notl I like the system which lets a man quit when he 
Wa ms to, and wish it might prevail everywhere. One of the 
Masons why I am opposed to slavery is just here. 

f KOM SPEECH AT NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, MAR. 6, i860 1 
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I i,.<* .he trial* awl **» <* *»**»ig me n , ^ 

hi. ha .hem I Mww itm in abo/** tytf ***v« 

the mer. have |u« nau*- for annpUmt. «f 

*eee» Wt wum-atiow nr new w,#* 

AM HLMOUUI IHt lililnn Lu * hu *** 

' *■' '*v 

OS WAGES OF WORKING WOMEN 

j l„r*r »« bow rwvfi /.* within the legal fy/Vr ^ 
-wwmwsrt in <h» o»e. ta* »'* i* “***«*!* true !* 

,V fabjrmg women »» «w employment sltould be ^ a , 
few *. «t*fc a* 'hey "<** at the t.Arming of the. W9f '** 
,he 'x»«*n of War pita* have thr <*»* folly " 

v/ witch relief given at can be ronttstemly with tj*. 
awl tube patdk. trrvke, 

urmn v> tt/xtcf mcy vt**n<m, pn.v rj, M 


appendices 

(?F;POFT RV FREDERICK DOUCU«S OF Hf5 IN- 
i j yF VlfW WHH LINCOLN AT THE WHITE 
00USE, A L G L S f , j%j,* 

f have beert down there to tee the Present; and at yoa were 
f | )/rrf . perhaps you may like to know how the Pwideo? of 
*** r fitted States received a black man at the White Hoove. 
^ w jU f/ v|j you how h« received roe-just a* you have *ew> <**• 
fjetuan receive another [Great appUmte';, -mm a hand and 
- well-balanced fret ween a kind cordiality arid a reject' 
f, I reserve, f tell you I felt big there' [Lousduer.) 

, Jit rlW . tell you how 1 got to him; became every body can't 
w hjro . He has to be a little guarded in admitting spect* 
The manner of getting to him gave roe an idea that the 
, mv . wav rolling on. The stairway wav crowded with apph- 
Z» some of them looked eager; and I have no doubt some 
of them had a purpose in being there and wanted to see the 
President for the good of the country! 

They were white; and as I was the only dark spot W 
them, I expected to have to wait at least half a day tad 
heard of men waiting a week; but in 

in my card, the messenger came out, and respectfully m ttea 
Tco^idS, in the eager multitude 

pressing and elbowing my ^Ihem^r’through’’ in a kind 
damn it, I knew they would let the mgg- Jp Laughter J 
of despairing soke—a Peace Democrat, I suppose. [La 

«r^>fw at Us Third Da cede, 

• Proceeding of the American Antv-SVrvpj * Yodt> ,864), pp. 
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When I went in, the President was sitting in ^ 
eon, i was told, with Iris feet in different parts of'*, 1 ** 1 po si 
taking <t easy. [Laughter.] Don't put this down, Mr p r °°m 
j pray vou; for 1 am going down there agai n t( ^ ep ° r t e ,/ 

LUng**"] , , <>m ° r rowi 

As l came in and approached him, the President k 
rise, [laiugft/er] and he continued rising until he stood ^ 10 
rfjH^ter]; and. reaching out his hand, he said, “M, D ° Ver 
I know wu: I have read about you, and Mr. Seward i° U8lass . 
roc about voir; putting me quite at ease at once. * * as to M 
Now, vou will want to know how I was impressed b 
will tell vou that, too. He impressed me as being , y h, * m -1 
ever? one of you have been in the habit of calling k- ' Vhat 
honest man. [Applause.] 1 never met with a man, who 
first blush, impressed me more entirely with his sincerit° n ^ 
his devotion to his country, and with his determinant Wlth 
it at all hazards. [Applause,] ° save 

He told me (I think he did me more honor than I d 
that I had made a little speech, somewhere in New York^^ 
it had got into the papers, and among the things I had T't 
was this: That if I were called upon to state what I regarded 
as the most sad and most disheartening feature in our present 
political and military situation, it would not be the various 
disasters experienced by our armies and our navies, •on flood 
and field, but it would be the tardy, hesitating, vacillating 
policy of the President of the United States; and "the President 
said to me, “Mr. Douglass, I have been charged with being 
tardy, and the like’ ; and he went on, and partly admitted that 
he might seem slow; but he said, “I am charged with vacillat¬ 
ing; but, Mr. Douglass, I do not think that charge can be sus¬ 
tained; I think it cannot be shown that when I have once 
taken a position, I have ever retreated from it.” [Applause.] 
That I regarded as the most significant point in what he said 
during our interview. I told him that he had been somewhat 
slow in proclaiming equal protection to our colored soldiers 
and prisoners; and he said that the country needed talking up 
to that point. He hesitated in regard to it, when he felt that 




country was not ready for it. He knew that the colored 
tfr e throughout this country was a despised man, a hated 
niaU a nd that if he at first came out with such a proclamation, 
hatred which is poured on the head of the Negro race 
^ Id be visited on his administration. 

said that there was preparatory work needed, and that 
it preparatory work had now been done. And he said, “Re- 
tia Tiber this, Mr. Douglass; remember that Milliken’s Bend, 
pit Hudson and Fort Wagner* are recent events; and that 
liese were necessary to prepare the way for this very proclama¬ 
tion of mine.” 

1 thought it was reasonable, but came to the conclusion that 


V 'hile Abraham Lincoln will not go down to posterity as Abra¬ 
ham the Great, or as Abraham the Wise, or as Abraham the 
jrjoquent. although he is all three, wise, great and eloquent, he 
jll go down to posterity, if the country is saved, as Honest 
\braham [Applause]) and going down thus, his name may be 
written anywhere in this wide world of ours side by side with 
that of Washington, without disparaging the latter. [.Renewed 


applause.] 

But we are not to be saved by the captain, at this time, but 
by the crew. We are not to be saved by Abraham Lincoln, but 
by that power behind the throne, greater than the throne it¬ 
self. You and I and all of us have this matter in hand. 


* Places where battles were fought m 
guished themselves for bravery. 
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which Negro soldiers distiiv 








IL REPORT BY RABBI ISAAC M WlSF nr 

VIEW WITH LINCOLN AT THE ^Tfr 

JANUARY, , 86 3 * HE WHl p E House" 

We went ,o the White House in our travel;,, , 
and .poke about half an hour to the Preriden ^ iV,tn ^ 
Smes in an open and frank manner and were ,r .‘ hc U "«ed 

“* *“**; M v!t ' Ha ving expressed our thank, taT* in tf * 
and dupatch in revoking Grant's order* 1 ^P*- 

f' ( ' “ 10 hjs sur P r <se that such an order* ? Sident 
been mued. “I don't like to see a class or «T• d have 
demncd on account of a few sinners,” he said" Th "^ 7 COn ’ 
fcllv convinced us that he knows of no distil k Presid «U 

“ **** «*•«»h, w, „„ pZZ'°" 

“ d thelj acl “ wZ^, 

chaiM * to say anything, the President We had little 

quern, on this occasion. He spoke like a ? S S °. Splendidl y elo- 

fe various ,0™ .0 Iviii 0 ! ;r C ’. " ,ain d * i » 
words on this mailer. * h Slnteru y of his 


* Proceedings of th* a 

xv «. pp u 9 -2o.' Amen ^. Jewish Historical SocUty (i9o9) 
bis command. W 0rdcr spelling all Jews from the aret 
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JANUARY, 1865.* RAHAM LINCOLN, 


fo Abraham Lincoln, 
president of the United States of America. 


Sir, 

We congratulate the American oeoDle 
b, a large majority. 1, 

resereed watchword of ,our lira election the " h “‘ U “ 

cry of your re-election is Death to Slavery Pham war 

From the commencement of the titanic American strife the 
workingmen of Europe felt instinctively that the star-spang ed 
banner carried the destiny of their class. The contest of S 
temtones whtch opened the dire epopee, was it not to decrte 
whether the virgin soil of immense tracts should be wedded 

TsLe driver? * P “° ,dnMd ^ ^P of 

When an oligarchy of 300,000 slaveholders dared to inscribe 
for the first time m the annals of the world “slavery” on the 
anner o armed revolt, when on the very spots where hardly 
a century ago the idea of one great democratic republic had 
hrst sprung up, whence the first Declaration of the Rights of 
an was issued, and the first impulse given to the European 
revo ution of the eighteenth century; when on those very 
spots counter-revolution, with systematic thoroughness, gloried 
ln resc inding “the ideas entertained at the time of the forma- 

The International Workingmen’s Association was founded in 1864 by 
nulls* and trade union representatives from various European countries, 
mediately after its formation, the Association came out in support of 
J e American Union. This address was written by Karl Marx, one of the 
e aders of the Association. 
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tion erf the old constitution. nod maintained “slavery to ^ 
bmdHTTit institution," indeed, the only solution of the * 
problem ol Uw "reUiion o< capital to labor." and cyni^n* 
prtMiaimed property in man ' the cornerstone of the , 
edihet' -then the working classes of Europe understood*^ 
ome, even before the Una tie partisanship of the upper <j. ** 
for the Confederate gentry had given its dismal warning 
thr slaveholders' rebellion was to sound the tocsin 
general holy crusade of property against labor, and that' 
the men of labor, with their hopes for ihr future, even 
pavt cotKjurviv were at stake in that tremendous conflict on tl^ 
other udr of the Atlantic Everywhere, therefore, they Lore 
paoendv the hardship imposed upon them by the cotton 
enm, opposed enthusiastically the proslavcry intervention- 
rmprtuninrs of their betters—-and, from most parts of 
Europe, contributed their cjuota of blood to the good cause 

Wlnle the workingmen, the true political power of thr 
North, allowed slavery to defile their own republic, while 
before the Negro, mastered and sold without his concurrence 
thev boasted it the highest prerogative of the white-skinned 
laborer to sell himself and choose bis own master, they were 
unable to attain the true freedom of labor, or to support their 
European brethren in their struggle for emancipation; but 
this barrier to ptogress has been swept off by the red sea of 
cjviJ war 

The workingmen of Europe feel sure that, as the American 
War erf independence initiated a new era of ascendancy for 
the middle class, so the; American anti-slavery war will do 
for the working classes. T hey consider it an earnest of the 
eporh come that it fell to the lot of Abraham Lincoln, the 
singie^ninded son erf the working class, to lead the country 
through the matchless struggle for the: rescue of an enchained 
race and die reconstruction ol a social world. 
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